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Outlook for neutrality .... the 
war prospect... . business booms 
....@ rise in interest rates. 





(QUTCOME of the neutrality fight in Con- 
gress is uncertain but inclines to repeal 
the arms embargo. 

As of today the President has votes for 
repeal. Offsetting factor is the avalanche of 
mail opposing repeal on the ground that it 

step toward war. 

Determining facts are likely to be: (1) that 
the present law does not bar American ship- 

2» from combat zones; President's plan 
would bar; (2) that present law does not 
limit responsibility of this Government for 
goods other than munitions in transit to bel- 
ligerents; President’s plan would; (3) that 
present law bars only munitions and not 
other commodities; (4) that cash-and-carry 
neutrality would aid American preparedness. 

- * a 

Best appraisal is that the United States, on 
the basis of foreseeable events, will be able 
to stay out of Europe’s war. 

The President’s view, privately as well as 
publicly expressed, is that this country can 
avoid actual involvement. View of the Cab- 
inet group is the same, Reasons outlined 
are these: 

If American shipping is forced to stay out 
of combat zones, submarine and air warfare 
will be unlikely to affect vital American in- 
terests. 

Present expectation is that the new war 
will not involve mass slaughter on land; will 
not be an unsupportable drain on Europe's 
man power, 

American interests are in jeopardy in the 
Pacific, with Japan a potential enemy of 
British rather than an ally and with the pros- 
pect that the United States will have a prob- 
lem in that ocean. To be remembered is the 
f . 
fenseless; that the Philippines are an Ameri- 
can obligation until 1946; that the fleet is 
staying in the Pacific. 

» 7 ” 

Business revival is exceeding expectations. 

Estimate is that rate of industrial produc- 
tion during the past week was 112 per cent 
of the 1923-25 Reserve Board average as com- 
pared with 102 in August. 

September level is set at 109 or 110 with 
prospect that October may pass 115 to ap- 
proach the 1937 high of 119. 

Steel activity is within 10 points of the 
1937 high level; promises to move higher. 
Automobile production is rising. Coal is 
meeting a greatly expanded demand. Con- 
Struction activity is well maintained. 

Fact is that the turn in business caught 
American industry short and with many 
needs unfilled. This is a factor in the upturn 
even before war orders developed. Prospect 
of heavy railroad equipment business and of 
domestic prepardness points to a 1940 busi- 
ness level that should rival 1929 on the index 
—but still leaving 7 million unemployed. 

* * 7 

Pian is to let the Government bond market 
seek a natural level. 

Treasury and Reserve Board support will 
be given to keep an orderly market; will not 
try to maintain an artificial market. 

Official view is that recovery will mean an 
adjustment upward in interest rates; that 
decline in bonds from recent levels was justi- 
fied; that decline may readily be overdone. 

A point much emphasized is that money 
continues in great supply; that excess bank 
Teserves at record levels are a guard against 
4 collapse of bond prices; that assurance that 
Government bonds can be discounted at par 
'n any amount and for a cost of one per cent 
Should encourage banks from precipitate 
Selling, 

* * + 

Leaders of both parties in Congress are 

*ereed on confining action to neutrality. 


_*Tospect is, however, that a session longer 
‘han three weeks would raise other issues. 
President Roosevelt is not asking now for 
Tger defense appropriations or additional 
Power. Objective is a short session. 

Strong doubt exists whether debate and ac- 
tion on neutrality can be concluded short of 
‘x weeks. Some points of compromise could 
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Gas-Driven Weapons and Lightning War: 
How Nations Rank in Mechanized Force 


ECHANICAL horsepower is coming to be + ganized in great hordes of 5,000 each for action ¢ 


the most important measure of the 
strength of a land army. 

Europe’s generals are gauging the striking 
power of their battalions by the number of 
wheeled and steel-treaded mechanized weapons 
that can be driven into battle. 

The battle car, the tank car, the mechanized 
field gun, the armored motor cycle, the scout 
car and armored car are now the feet and legs 
and fists of a modern army. Though infantry 
is still the king of battle, flesh and muscle have 
given way to steel and gasoline in a great many 
military operations. 

Prostrate Poland is being cited in military 
circles as testimony to the effectiveness of 
mechanized troops Without power-driven 
weapons, the German and Russian advances 
into Poland could have been much slower, 
Polish foot soldiers and horsed cavalry would 
have been more nearly evenly matched with 


the invaders. 


MECHANIZATION PROVES ITSELF 

Mechanization—use of a motor as part of the 
weapon itself—already has proved itself in 
Poland. Tomorrow vast waves of tanks and 
motor-driven artillery may bring highly mecha- 
nized warfare to western Europe on a scale 
never known in 1914-1918. 

Man-power strength of divisions that the 
Allies, Germany and Russia could send into 
battle with mechanized weapons are shown as 
a ratio in the pictogram at the top of this page. 

Only high staff officers, spies, military at- 
taches and a few leading statesmen know the 
true strength of Europe’s mechanized armies, 
but the figures presented here come as close 
as possible to being official. They are based on 
the shrewd estimates of unofficial military ob- 
servers in and out of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Russia is shown to lead the field in number 
of troops serving in mechanized units, while 
the combined strength of Britain and France is 
next, with Germany third. 

This ratio of 10 to 9, 3 to 8 is a ratio of 
quantity, based on the strength of mechanized 
divisions as shown in army organization plans. 
Close scrutiny of the man power and equipment 
that make up these divisions reveals some im- 
portant qualifying factors that military analysis 
take into account in reckoning the battle 
strength of Europe’s mechanized armies. 

Russia is believed to have 57,000 troops in 
mechanized units, including 3 mechanized divi- 
sions and a large tank corps. Though estimates 
vary widely, a conservative figure places Red 


army tank strength at more than 3,000. One 


| authority believes Russia has 20,000 tanks, or- 





on Europe’s western planes. 


THE STRATEGY FACTOR 


Though the quality of these tanks is reported 
to be inferior to quality of French and German 
tanks, strategy for their use in warfare has 
been highly developed by the Soviets, Their 
entire tank plan is predicated on the defense 
job to be performed: operation on a vast, flat 
plain in eastern Europe that gives little cover 
and is broken with few obstacles for an invader. 


Two Red army tank corps are supposed to ° 


be planned for use in the West, made up of 
machines that can go 30 to 45 miles an hour 
over open country and 60 miles an hour on 
roads. Some Soviet tanks carry a 764mm. gun 
and several machine guns. 

Reportedly second in manpower strength, the 
Allied mechanized divisions are believed to be 
less effective on the field of battle. 

Though Great Britain and France show a 
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combined mechanized strength of six divisions, 
analysis reveals that these divisions are partly 
in the planning stage and the equipment for 
their 54,400 troops is not completed. 

A few years ago the British army could re- 
port only 200 tanks. In 1935 the French army 
had less than 3,000 tanks. Rapid rearmament in 
Great Britain and France since the Munich 
agreement has changed this situation consider- 
ably, but few military experts give the Allied 
mechanized divisions a rating commensurate 
with their man power. 

One drawback is that the Allied high com- 
mand does not rank the tank and other mech- 
anized weapons as independent attack units; 
consequently offensive tank warfare has not 
been so highly developed in France as in Ger- 
many and Russia. 

Germany’s six mechanized divisions are prob- 
ably stronger for their size than cither the Al- 
lied or Russian divisions, authorities believe. 

Composed of about 450 tanks, 3,000 vehicles 
and 11,000 men each, these German “Panzer” 
(Armored) divisions are the fastest-moving, 
best-equipped force in Europe, according to ob- 
servers who have seen them at first hand. 


GERMAN USE OF TANKS 

Germany employs the tank as an independ- 
ent weapon of offense. Whole armies of 5,000 
or more tanks are planned for sweeping “end 
run” encirclements, as in Poland, and for cen- 
ter rushes, or “break-throughs,” on the western 
front. 

Strong point of this German mechanized 
army is that it is a fact, not merely a paper 
sketch, as is partly the case with some other 
European mechanized units. 

Top officials of the United States Army who 
have been watching the march of mechaniza- 
tion abroad are becoming concerned about 
American weakness in this respect. Only 2,200 
American troops are assigned to this country’s 
single mechanized force, a gas-driven brigade 
of the cavalry. 

The low complement of the United States 
mechanized force is explained by this country’s 
defense situation: there is no enemy threaten- 
ing any American land frontier at present and 
no apparent danger of a future threat. 

Nevertheless, the Army is reassured by the 
fact that the United States has a greater ca- 
pacity to produce mechanized war weapons than 
any other nation in the world. 

Last year’s production of 893,085 trucks and 
buses in this country—almost five times the 
number produced by the closest competiior, 
Soviet Russia—could be translated into the 
world’s greatest mechanized army in a few 
years. 
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Neutrality policy splits Congress 
. . . Russia and Germany partition 
Poland . . . price spurt checked. 








Hew to keep America at peace in a world 
ablaze was the burning question of the 
week, 

President Roosevelt presented his plan be- 
fore a special session of Congress. It called 
for repeal of the arms embargo in the present 
Neutrality Act. 

The presidential program, however, is not 
likely to settle the issue for weeks to come. 
A determined group of 24 Senators is re- 
solved upon a “last-ditch” fight to retain the 
embargo, convinced that American soldiers 
would all too easily follow American muni- 
tions to the battlefields of Europe. Differ- 
ences of opinion arise in both Republican 
and Democratic ranks. 


HITLER PROCLAIMS VICTORY 

Meanwhile Adolf Hitler at Danzig pro- 
claims his triumph over Poland, denies any 
ambitions in western Europe and asks Britain 
and France to accept peace on his terms. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, in London, 
again pledges a finish fight. 

The war on the eastern front seemed all 
but ended. Russia’s unexpected invasion of 
Poland from the rear prompted the Polish 
government to flee into Rumania. Armies 
of the Soviet and the Reich met on Polish 
soil and arranged a fourth partition of this 
historic battleground. 

Warsaw, however, continued to withstand 
the German assault. Fighting on the west- 
ern front appeared dilatory. 

German submarines scored their heaviest 
hit when the British airplane carrier “Cour- 
ageous” sank at sea, costing 548 lives. Brit- 
ish communiques reported the submarine 
paid the penalty with its own hull, but from 
Berlin came reports that the underwater craft 
escaped. 

As partitioning of Poland began, eyes 
turned toward Rumania as the next possible 
victim of the Nazi advance. In that Balkan 
country the premier was assassinated by pro- 
German Iron Guardsmen. Retaliation was 
quick. Suspected pro-Nazis fell by the score 
and King Carol strengthened his hold on the 
country. 

American seamen ended a strike which had 
tied up six vessels at New York docks after 
gaining a 25 per cent increase in pay and 
promises of $150 allowances for losses of per- 
sonal belongings which might result from 


war. Further negotiations will deal with 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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News 
within the 


News 


«<\NE single, hard-headed thought,” 

to quote President Roosevelt, 
seems to be whirling furiously through 
the nation’s mind. 
neutrality—is reflected in a thousand 
different ways in the Washington 
scene. 

The first Congressman we button- 
holed saw the problem one way; the sec- 
ond Congressman we button-holed took 
an opposite view. 

This week’s issue of THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS is in effect a condensa- 
tion of all points of view, not only on 
the vroblem of neutrality, but on those 
vital domestic problems which may be 
displaced from the headlines, but not 
from the heads of Government. 

* _ - 

THINK OF NEUTRALITY: It sounds 
simple to say that the only issue before 
Congress is whether or not to repeal the 
arms embargo. However, the issue is 
only the brilliant tip of a shaft which 
may well turn out to be the pole on 
which war has sent the globe spinning 
to wholesale slaughter. On Page 3, our 
analysts have viewed the issue up be- 
fore Congress as something much 
greater than just national boundaries, 
something which is world-wide in sig- 
nificance, something which may affect 
the outcome of the European conflict. 


* ~« a 


THINK OF THE PRESIDENT: Our 
radio, like those of millions, was tuned 
to the delivery of President Roosevelt’s 
historic address to Congress. But words 
spoken sometimes slip vaguely by in the 
excitement of listening. Words devoid 
of tonal quality, words in black on white, 
remain the unyielding indicator of the 
problem. By turning to Page 8 our 
readers will be able to read the full text 
of one of the most important speeches 
made by a President since Woodrow 
Wilson’s war message in 1917. 

+” 7 * 

THINK OF CONGRESS: Side by 
side the Donkey and the Elephant 
marched up to the Capitol. You must 
admit that it is an unusual companion- 
ship. But forget about the surface and 
get down to brass tacks by turning to 
Page 10, where our Capitol Hill staff 
has presented a succinct analysis of the 
situation. 

At the same time, we have not been 
unaware of other legislative problems, 
and, in a Newsgram on that same Page 
10, have spotlighted the pending issues 
still to be decided by Congress. 

* * * 

THINK OF THE NATION: Editors 
throughout the nation tipped their pens 
with the ink of community opinion and 
offered those reactions in editorials. On 
Page 6 we have taken these views, 
physically spent hours shearing our way 
through hundreds of newspapers from 
every section of the country, and have 
emerged with a comprehensive digest, 
which gauges the nation’s state of mind 
on the President’s action. 

* + € 

THINK OF BUSINESS: Industry’s 
nerves, protected by transparent 
armor, stand exposed in an article on 
Page 12. Big factors and small factors 
on the business horizon haye been care- 
fully studied, and now, in the light of re- 
cent developments, our economists have 
charted a valuable guide for executives. 

THINK OF POLITICS: In this issue 
we continue a paramount Question of 
the Week: Shall “politics be ad- 
journed” in these times? Once again 
names that make news make answers. 
They will be found on Page 4. And on 
Page 5 another vital question receives 
its quota of replies. The question: 
Shall the Neutrality Law be revised? 

7 «6 /* 

THINK OF WAR: Thousands on 
thousands of such Martian machines as 
you see on the front page Pictogram are 
scarring the face of the world. But the 
Pictogram is more meaningful after the 
article directly below it is read. Here in 
one dramatic chart and one article is the 
core of the world’s newest war tactics. 

News is being made every minute on 
scores of different fronts. In “The 
World Week” on Page 9 we have been 
able to compress for our readers the 
vital news of international affairs, the 
news that has a meaning for tomor- 
row’s actions, “The War Week” on the 
Same page is a level-headed survey of 

battle strategy far behind the lines. 








And that thought— - 
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Non-Partisan Peace Policy ... Prices and Profits . . : 
A Money Puzzle ... The Needs of the Railroads 








Republicans and Democrats who ¢ Government circles are seriously ¢ Pressure to end the CIO-AFL ; pose: Roads required for ship- 
met with Mr, Roosevelt to talk concerned over the railroad feud is increasing within the | ment of needed raw materials; 
over neutrality in secret found | equipment situation. Best esti- ranks of both factions. Impetus | roads vital factor in mobile de- 
the President seeking advice | mates are that 300,000 new for peace came when no labor | fense plans of this hemisphere. 
rather than giving advice. Some | freight cars are needed. Present representative was appointed to ro 
who had looked for fire-eating | orders call for only 46,000. Sharp the War Resources Board. ; 
truculence were taken back when upturn in industrial production ae ee FBI officials are seriously con- 
their suggestions were sought | could create a shortage of freight og | cerned over inadequacy of U. S. 
In secret meeting there was cars. | Prospect for expansion in the counter-espionage system. Even 
agreement that basic American a | electric power industry is con- | with about 150 new FBI agents 
policy should be directed at ; wes sidered good by Government ex- | added to force, it is claimed that 
euakinde itis First tussles inside the Admini- perts. Present program calls for | situation will require eventually 
. | stration between New Deal plan- | $600 million or more in new plant | additional hundreds of trained 
A | ners of more business price con- | and equipment. Economists be- | operatives. Officials privately 
he re trol and advocates of letting | lieve a billion could be well | place Germany’s world espionage 
y ; rage business alone so long as profit- | spent, thereby contributing fur- roll at 200,000 persons. 
message on neutrality with little eering is curbed, resulted in | anions 
: oe Gee , ; er to recovery. 
help from any aides. His aides victory for the advocate of /et- | _s * 
reported that the President is ting business alone. New Dealers | ** & Muciiecs 66 Wastilantea’s din. 
deeply offended by efforts to : a _—— Paste4 
; ; : had intended to extend the pre-_ | | lomatic corps, one of the best- 
picture him as expecting war to sent law that limits pgofits o: | Cem eyes mare and more : 
involve the United States and as : | closely viewing South America | informed groups of men in the 
Aw naval vessels and aircraft to | | world, believe that Russia was 
shaping policies that may lead to many other items :thet the | where practically all of some 27 : ’ poll gg Aisne 
war. Message to Congress is the Government buys; were turned | Strategic war materials now com- | pened SRWErES UY: a daca 
President's personal argument in | ing exclusively from the Far | pose it A ade an 
down, East. Philippi d ; ' Russia had expected the Poles 
reply. ast, Philippines and Africa, can A 
x * . ; to offer better resistance. The 
és be stimulated if necessary into dipl an Gem Tueel 
| High Treasury officials are as huge production schedules. > pene ~_ Q x ae : 
Great official interest was shown much up in the air over British sae wilt not permit Se nal es 
in the origin and sponsorship of _|_ intentions in money control as too powertul in the East., 
the radio address of Colonel | are outsiders. Talk is that the | There will be little surprise ee 
Lindbergh. What official inquiry British may soon have a whole | among informed officials if the Returning Democratic Congress- 
turned up was that, the flier and | variety special - purpose Export-Import Bank formulates men report that eighty per cent 
his wife had written the speech | pounds to rival the many kinds a $15,000,000 plan for credits to of the folks back home favor 
after an invitation from a radio | of German marks. Result is that South American nations, the repeal of the arms embargo. De- 
news commentator to speak over the American dollar now is money to be used in building up feat for the isolationists is still 


the air. | 


standing pretty much alone. | 


vital highways. 


Twofold pur- | 


being predicted. 
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PLANNING FOR PEACE... A TALK TO CONGRESS... 
A TRIP TO HYDE PARK AND A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


HE Time: 2 p. m., Thursday, September 21, + 


1939, 

The Place: The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dramatis Personae: The President of the 
United States, the Vice President, the ten mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, 85 Senators, 394 Representa- 
tives, foreign diplomats, gentlemen of the 
press, radio announcers and commentators, 
police, Secret Service men, spectators, etc., etc. 

The scene is the interior of the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, a huge, rectangular chamber—139 
feet in length, 93 feet in width and 36 feet in 
height. The coats of arms of the various States 
are painted on the ceiling, and the hall is fur- 
ther decorated with portraits of Washington 
and Lafayette and a remarkable fresco by 
Bermuidi depicting historic events. 

In the center background is a desk of white 
marble. Beside it is a stand for the mace. Five 
hundred seats, arranged in an inclined semi- 
circle, radiate from the desk of white marble 
and the rostrum before it. A battery of flood- 
lights in one corner of the chamber illuminates 
the scene for newsreel cameramen, Half a dozen 
radio microphones rise expectantly from the 
clerk’s desk on the rostrum. 

The Senators and Rep- 
sentatives are seated in 
the chairs, waiting. The 
ten members of the Cabi- 
in a 
semi-circle immediately before the rostrum. At 
the desk are the Vice President and Speaker of 
the House. In the galleries, which protrude 
from all four walls, are banked the spectators, 
friends and families of the Congressmen, well- 
groomed diplomats, not-so-well groomed news- 
paper men. 

Although there is excitement in the air, the 
spirit of the scene is certainly not festive. 

As the curtain rises, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, wearing a blue, double-breasted busi- 
ness suit, enters from the left and mounts the 
rostrum. The assembly rises to its feet, and a 
two-minute ovation takes place—shouts and 
hand-clapping. But the President does not 
smile and grin in acknowledgment, as he usually 
does; he does not sweep and wave his arm. 

Speaker of the House Bankhead says simply: 

“Senators and Representatives, I have the dis- 
tinguished honor of presenting the President 
of the United States.” 


Nation’s Chiefs 
Assembled to 


Hear President 
net are arranged 








—Harris & Ewing 

SUPPORT FROM MAYORS 
Members of the U. S. Conference of Mayors at 
an emergency mecting in Washington pledge full 


cooperation.to President Roosevelt's neutrality 

aims. Left to right: Mayor Maverick, of San 

Antonio; Mayor La Guardia, of New York City, 
and Mayor Burton, of Cleveland. 





Then, for 30 minutes, in measured and em- 


phatic tones, President Roosevelt tells the Con- 


gress “reassembled in extraordinary session’ 
before him, and the world beyond, his intention 
of doing everything possible to keep America 
at peace, and asserts his belief that that can and 
will be done—if Congress repeals the arms em- 
bargo. . 

After he ends with, “May you by your deeds 
show the world that we of the United States are 
one people, of one mind, one spirit, one clear 
resolution, walking before God in the light of 
the living,” in the midst of spontaneous but 
serious applause, he shakes hands with Vice 
President Garner and Speaker Bankhead, and 
leaves the Capitol, 

That was the drama of the President's week, 
the drama of the 25th special session of Con- 
gress in the nation’s history. Twice before 
President Roosevelt had called Congress into 
special sessions—in March, 1933, for the bank 
crisis; in November, 1937, for the 1937 business 
crisis—but this occasion, the neutrality crisis of 
September, 1939, was different. 

On Wednesday afternoon the prelude to the 


drama took place. At that time 15 hats, of all 
shapes and sizes and coiors, hung on the old- 
fashioned hat-rack in the waiting room of the 
Executive Office. Their owners, of all shapes 
and sizes and political colors, sat in secret con- 
ference with the Chief Executive two rooms be- 
yond. Ranged in a semi-circle around the Presi- 
dent’s desk sat the political leaders of the na- 
tion—‘“not Democrats and Republicans, but 
Americans.” 

Secretary Hull was immediately behind Mr. 
Roosevelt to the left. Then, from left to right, 
sat Vice President Garner, Speaker Bankhead, 
Senator Barkley, Representative Mapes, Senator 
Byrnes, Senator Pittman, Senator Minton, Col. 
Frank Knox, 1936 Republican Vice Presidential 
candidate; Senator McNary, Representative 
Martin and Alf, M. Landon, 1936 Republican 
Presidential candidate. Seated on a couch to 
the President’s right were Senator Austin, Rep- 
sentative Bloom and Representative Rayburn, 
Congressional isolationists were not invited— 
isolated. 

For two hours and 24 
minutes these leaders dis- 
To Keep U.S. cussed with the Execu- 

. tive “the primary objec- 
Out of War tive of Aner ll a 
Unite States neutral and at peace.” The Presi- 
dent, it was said, was amenable and agreeable to 
all suggestions. 


Laying Plans 


The rest of the President’s week was spent in 
being waked at night by messages from Euro- 
pean embassies; in ordering the Coast Guard to 
increase its personnel by 2,000 men; in being 
kept too busy with callers to listen to the com- 
plete radio broadcast of Chancellor Hitler’s 
Danzig speech; in intimating that he may ad- 
dress a new appeal for peace in the ranks of 
American labor in a message to the annual 
American Federation of Labor convention; in 
meeting with scores of individual leaders in the 
House and Senate; in telling the ladies of the 
press that his grey suit was not new. 

On Friday night, the Chief Executive 
traveled to Hyde Park, for two reasons: to 
“catch up on sleep” and to help celebrate the 
85th birthday of Mrs, Sara Delano Roosevelt, 
his mother. On Thursday, her birthday, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said of her son: “He is thinking only 
about the war. He is trying to do all he can 
for peace.” 
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SERIOUS SPEAKER 


Speaker Bankhead poses in his customary 


on the House rostrum just before bringing 4 , 
his gavel to convene the House of Represent 


atives in the special session 


President. 


called by 
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DOMESTIC ISSUES 
THAT WAR HIDES 


“Business as usual” in Govern- 
ment despite foreign crisis. Big tasks 
that are done unnoticed. 








HE “business” of the Federal Government is 
being run as usual. 

Emergency sessions at the White House 
cial sessions at the Capitol, war conversa 
over scores of official desks have not dulle 
fact that the job of running a nation of 131 
000 persons can not be clogged by an ex if 
attention directed toward armed conflict 1 
sands of miles away. 

Eleven millions of unemployed are still vita 
concerned by the administration of the Federal! 


Works Agency, overseer of relief and public 
works. Eleven millions of employes are st - 
tally concerned by the administration of the 
wage-and-hour law which guarantees minimum 
pay and maximum hours. Forty-five million 


men and women are still vitally concerned by 
the administration of the social security 
gram which, this January, will begin to pay off 
on old-age insurance claims 


SEC Still Keeps an Eye 
On Domestic Finance 


True, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
has delved deep into attempts by the German 
government to convert a huge bond issue in the 


United States, but the SEC maintains a quizzical 
eye also on stock market movements, 
cerned with elimination of uneconomic 
company structures in electric and gas 

The war abroad has inspired price adv 
in farm products, but the agricultural pro 
facing Secretary Wallace is still as tough a 
as ever to crack. Neutrality headlines 
eased the food stamp plan for survlus farm con 
modities to obscure corners of newspapers 
the program is continually spreading 

When the Supreme Court justices take 
seats on October 2 the question of war wi 
remote a topic as the moon. The docket t 
which the jurists will have to wade 
broad and significant questions pertain 
taxation, Government regulation, bankruptcy 
The Court will be asked to interpret the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act in the light of Federal } - 
cutions in the oil industry and in the field 
ganized medicine, and problems are pendi 
fecting labor and management throug! 
Railway Labor and Wagner Acts. Many 
cases before the Court concern Governmen 
ulation of business in which both Federa 
State governments are involved. 

The WPA has by this time furloughed wit 
pay all relief clients on the rolls for 18 m 
or more. But the administration of relief 
tinues to be a major function of Governmen' 
with 1,660,557 WPA workers to be supervised 

Activity of the Social Security Board has De®" 
stimulated by the approach of 1940. A 
panded staff is hard at work in anticipa\l 
the thousands of claims which will pour 
old-age insurance monthly benefits. In add 
the liberalized pensions ordered by Congré 
the close of the last session have further speé 
up the pace of the board. 

A split in a major decision handed dow 
the National Labor Relations Board is 
highlight to an increasingly complicated 
tion of peace-time government. Divided 1" 
own bailiwick, the NLRB now is a target for - 
CIO and employer criticisms. . 

Added to this is the fact that signs po 
a hard-boiled Administration attitude in ! 
forcement of the wage-and-hour law. Rum 
is the resignation of present Administrato! 
drews in favor of an Administration “U 
shooter”. And behind the whole labor = 
blossoms another attempt by the Administra! re 
to set a peace dove cooing in the ears of AFL an 
CIO leaders. 

Seemingly unconcerned by war 
TNEC has continued methodically its exp-° rf 
tion of the ailments of business, and its scene 


++ ane 


in the next few months to come will find ! 


e 


Arie 
\ 


nle- 





abroaa 


alyzing the oil, steel and investment 0a! K 
industries. 
“Business as usual” is still the wwatchw ra 
Vashington. 
—— 
ee 
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bonuses and war risk insurance 
policies. 

The American business outlook 
continued to improve as steel 
production increased and_ in- 
quiries for American’ goods 
poured from both Europe and 
Latin America. United States 
railroad executives pledged an 
equipment building program to 
bring American rail lines up to 
war-time needs, and orders were 
placed for $125 million. 

While war occupied the spot- 
light, other domestic affairs were 
not slighted. 

Government officials noted 
that skyrocketing prices seemed 
to have been curbed, and listened 
to pledges from private groups 
to squelch profiteering. 

Inquiries were mailed to 60,- 
000 persons by the House com- 
investigating the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 
The Board itself drew attention 
when William M, Leiserson split 
with his fellow members and 
dissented from a decision forc- 
ing the CIO on employes of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

CIO had a majority in five of 
the company’s six plants. This 
fact persuaded a majority of the 
Labor Board to certify the union 
as exclusive bargaining agent. 
Mr. Leiserson contended the de- 
cision was unfair to the sixth 


mittee 


plant. 

In Puerto Rico, Admiral 
Leahy took charge of the island's 
WPA program as well as becom- 
ing Governor. Work-relief proj- 
ects there are to center on de- 
fense plans. 

Americans looked further be- 
yond the Caribbean than Puerto 
Rico as delegates from Ameri- 
can republics gathered in Panama 
City for a conference. Keynote 
of that conference was given by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
in New York, who pointed out 
that in the Western Hemisphere 
lies the future hope of the world. 

Meanwhile the United States 
was taking no gamble on an up- 
set world. Contracts were signed 
by the War Department for 
$58.5 million worth of airplanes, 
and further defense plans were 
laid. 

Industrial 
war 


activity attending 
and defense dented the 
ranks of the unemployed. Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins 
eported that between mid-July 
and mid-September, 550,000 of 
the jobless got work. Higher 
third-quarter profits were indi- 
cated by numerous corporations. 


The United States News 








MANEUVERS IN 


JHAT may turn out to be the most + 


important campaign in this 


World War has now begun on a field | 


more than three thousand miles 


from Europe. 


The outcome of the neutrality de- | 


bate in Congress, just opened offi- 


cially by a message from the Presi- 


| 


| 


dent, will affect the economic posi- 
tion of Great Britain, France and 





The President’s speech 
under a microscope. 


Strategy behind message. 





Germany. Therefore what Congress 
decides may have great weight in 
deciding the outcome of the Euro- 
pean conflict. In addition, the de- 
cision of Congress may one day be 
praised for keeping this country out 


of war or may one day be blamed 


for helping to involve this country 
in war. 

The reaction of 532 elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people 
to President Roosevelt’s neutrality 
policy may affect the fate of some 
800 million people in the British 
Empire, France, Germany, Poland 
and Soviet Russia. That is why the 
entire world watches to see how 
Congress disposes of the following 
points made in the President’s neu- 
trality message: 

1. The President assumes from the 
start that everyone in every branch 


of the Government, himself in- 
cluded, wants to “keep us out of 
war.” 
Attempts to Avert 
War Indictment 
By making this statement, the 


President took notice of the fact that 
some of his opponents on the ques- 
tion of neutrality seek to picture 
him as accepting American involve- 
ment in the European war as an in- 
evitable fate for this country. 

Senator Borah has charged that 
American entry into the war is ac- 
cepted as inescapable in some 
Washington circles and the veteran 
statesman from Idaho characterizes 
this feeling as “spineless.” 

So to clear the air and remove all 
doubt about his opposition to war, 
President Roosevelt states: “Let no 
group assume the exclusive label of 
the peace ‘bloc.’ We all beiong to it.” 

As proof of his statement, the 
President recounted, step by step, the 
efforts he and his predecessors have 
made to prevent war and to keep 
the United States out of war, once 
it started. 


Plea for Cooperation 
During the Crisis 

2. A plea for political unity and 
for “cooperation between us without 
a trace of partisanship” is a theme 
that runs strong in the President’s 
address to Congress. 

In other major countries, politics 
has been “adjourned” for some time. 
Italy dropped inter-party politics, in 
the usual sense, by becoming a one- 
party nation in 1922. Germany fol- 
lowed in 1933. Great Britain and 
France have adjourned party strife 
since the start of hostilities. 

Now the United Staies is asked to 
do likewise, but in a typically Ameri- 
can fashion. The President does not 
request an end to criticism of his 
policies. What he does ask is that 
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LNONSGWALCI8 BEHIND PRESIDENT'S WORDS ON NEUTRALITY: 





nominee in 1936; and Col. 


dential nominee 


ce & Seine 
A PLEDGE IS A PLEDGE—RESULT: SECRECY 


Republicans as well as Democrats joined hands with President 
Roosevelt at a secret White House conference to formulate a non- 
partisan neutrality program. Left to right: House Minority Leader 
Martin; former Governor Alfred Landon, Republican Presidential 


Frank Knox, Republican Vice Presi- 


in 1936, 





the important national question of + 


neutrality be considered on _ its 
merits, 
versus Republican prestige. 

Many lawmakers are beginning to 
wonder whether the American Gov- 
ernment, which could not operate 
along traditional lines without the 
two-party system, can 
politics takes a holiday. Doubt is 
expressed whether such a holiday 


can last long, in view of the next 


| presidential elections which are only 


thirteen months away. 


Effects of Eliminating 
Politics From Issue 
The coming neutrality dispute is 
thus presented to Congress as a dif- 
ference of opinion over methods of 
protecting American neutrality, not 


| a contest of one party or one party 


leader against another party. Vic- 
tory for the President in this Con- 
gressional session can not thus be 
called a Democratic party victory, 
nor can defeat for the President be 
termed a Republican party victory. 
The President, by pleading for na- 
tional unity, strives to take the neu- 
trality question out of the realm of 
party politics and at the same time 
to insulate himself and his party 
against the effects of possible defeat 
at the hands of Congress. 

National unity at this time would 
serve also to impress on other na- 
tions that the United States speaks 


with one voice when its interests 
abroad are concerned. Accordingly, 
the President believes that if Con- 


gress shows the world that “we of 
the United States are one people, of 
one mind, one spirit, 
lution,” the influence of the White 
House in world affairs will increase. 

As concrete evidence of a desire 
for national unity, the President 
proposes to take the Congressional 
leaders of both parties into his con- 
fidence on foreign affairs. 

A start toward this goal was made 
last week when key men from the 
Republican and Democratic parties, 
including Alf M. Landon and Frank 
Knox, titular heads of the Republi- 
can Party, met with the President 
prior to the opening of the special 
session. 


Leaders of Both Parties 
To Advise President 


This spirit is now to be continued 


function if | 


not on a basis of Democratic | 





one clear reso- | 


by the President by inviting Congres- 


sional Majority Leaders Barkley and 
Rayburn and Minority Leaders Mc- 
Nary and Martin to remain in Wash- 
ington between the close of the pres- 
ent extra session and the start of 
ihe regular session, January 3. The 
President expects to consult with 
these lawmakers “at frequent inter- 
vals on the course of events in for- 
eign affairs and on the need for 
future action in this field, whether 
it be executive or legislative action.” 
This invitation goes one _ step 
further than merely taking the op- 
position partly into Executive confi- 
dence on matters touching Congress. 
In the period ahead the Republican | 
Party is to have a voice in executive | 
policy as well. This means that Re- | 
publican advice will be asked not | 
only on legislation affecting foreign 
affairs, but even on Presidential | 
proclamations and orders under the 
emergency powers of the President. | 


Arms Embargo Repeal | 
Is Major Objective 
3. Outright the arms 
embargo is Roosevelt’s 
major request. 

It is generally known that repeal 
the embargo would permit sale 
of airplanes and other arms for cash | 
to belligerents who would take them | 
away. This would, of course, be a | 


repeal of 
President 


f 
ol 


| decided help to Great Britain and | 





France, who have both the cash and 
the control of the seas. Yet Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did not speak of aid- 
ing the democracies in their fight 
against Nazism when he advanced 
his reasons for repeal of the arms 


+ 


embargo, though his sympathy 
Great Britain and France has never 
been hidden. 

The President argued for repeal of 
the arms embargo mainly on a basis 
of enlightened self-interest. 

Since the law now permits export 
of war materials in a raw state but 
forbids their export in a finished 
State, the President asked why 
Americans should not keep the job 
of final processing for themselves 
rather than give that employment 
to Europeans. 

Another reason advanced by the 
President: The neutrality law now 
is a paradox. It permits sale of cot- 
ton, but not gun cotton; sale of brass 
tubing in pipe form, but not brass 
tubing in shell form. 
to be wholly consistent, should ad- 
vocate an embargo on all exports or 
on none at all, the President de- 
clared. 

Law Ends Advantage 
Of the Sea Powers 

In addition, the President argued 
that the present law puts land and 
sea powers on the same footing as 
far as ocean trade is concerned, thus 
encouraging war moves by a land 
power. 
contends, would put land and sea 
powers back on a normal footing 
The artificial advantage to a land 
power would be removed. 


for + 


Isolationists, | 


Removal of the embargo, he | 








To many 
listeners this is his most import 
reason for asking repeal of the em- 
bargo. 

Full credit is given to the Chief 
Executive for sincerity in his other 
reasons for opposing the embargo, 
but his friends and his opponents 
alike in Congress believe he wants 
the embargo repealed to help the 
outstanding sea power—Great Brit- 
ain. 

This opinion of 
motives, whether 
will come to the surface 
develops in the Senate. 


Asks a" 
For U. 


4. Six 
neutrality 


ant 


the President’s 
justified or not, 
as debate 


Safeguards 
. Neutrality 


American 
the 


safeguards for 


were advocated by 


| President. 


These safeguards are routine and 
they have the support of almost all 
Congressmen. They include mainly 
keeping American ships and citizens 
out of combat areas, putting war 
trade on a cash-and-carry basis, pre- 
venting war credits, regulating col- 
lection of funds for belligerents and 
continuing the license system for 
arms exports. 

The only argument over these six 
safeguards is over the question of 
method, and this the President 
leaves entirely to Congress. His ad- 
dress explained that all these objec- 





THE STRUGGLE OVER AMERICA’S POLICY 


of President Roosevelt's + 


can be attained by executive 
proclamation and orders, a method 
because that would 
international 
law and ending attempts to legis- 
neutrality. But he makes no 
objection to legislation on 
these subjects, if Congress wants leg- 
It is almost certain that 
Congress will insist on a law covering 
these 


tives 


he would prefer, 


mean going back to 


late 
strong 


islation. 


six points. 


Excess Profits Tax 
Hinted in Message 


5. A hint for next year is con- 
tained in the President’s address. He 
said “I feel certain” Congress will 
control abnormal peace-time profits, 

No request for a new profits tax 
is made at this time, however, and 
the subject undoubtedly will come 
up at the next regular session. 

This is in line with the President’s 
expressed desire to make the pres- 
ent session a short one, and confine 
it only to neutrality. 

In Washington there is a feeling 
that, if the session lengthens, the 


| President’s chances of winning re- 


~ minish. 


peal of the arms embargo may di- 
Thus the strategy of the 
isolationists will be to delay, while 
the attempt of Administration sup- 


| porters will be to speed the pro- 


ceedings on Capitol Hill. 
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‘THRow down your newspaper, 
turn off your radio—get your 
family and grab your hat! 


Down on the streets right now is the 
bright and beaming face of a 1940 
Nash, And just looking at it will 

make you feel good all over! 


One sweet sweep of glittering line, 
it looks gay as a Mardi Gras— 
and twice as exciting. 

But don't waste time staring. You 
belong in the driver’s seat. For 
that’s where the fun begins. 


Before you start, turn on the Weather 
Eye to the comfort you want. 
offers new conditioned air won- 


ders this year.) 


Just a nudge of your toe, and in one 
split-second you'll get a good 
idea of what a hundred-odd stam- 

peding horses can do. Three finger 
flicks—and the gears are shifted. 

Then—a /ift, a rush, a click—and 

a new Fourth Speed Forward 

lends soft wings to your ride. 


—Auin..tts thal new 


—~ 


(It 


effortless. 


Don’t worry about that Sunday driver 
There's something new in 
the throttle —the Nash Automatic 
Overtake. Just press your toe— 
and leave him dawdling in your 
dust, wondering where you came 
from—or where you went. 


ahead. 


Then head for a backwoods road 
where the others dare not follow 
... and feel what happens. 


Ruts and bumps rush up to meet 
your spinning wheels, but—they 
never seem to reach you. Your 
hands stay idle on the wheel. 


It’s riding magic, pure and simple. 
A ride so smooth, so level, so 
silent that you might be in your 
easy chair at home, or sleeping + 

in the Nash convertible bed. 


It’s the new Arrow-Flight Ride . 
result of an entirely new spring- 
ing combination. . . and we dare 
you to say you've ever experi- 

enced anything like it, or known 

steering that was so sure and 


i ae Wi S oe 
— She fun bevins 
t—_}| |! 


Mesh . « 


your own 


a lower-priced Nash! 


Get your hands on 


is waiting. 
ting late—/et’s go! 


NASH 





Se! an Hour Kom Now 


With singing heart; you give the 
throttle another nudge. 


From where you’re sitting, the world 
looks like one straight, unending 
ribbon of road ahead . . . in a land 

of perpetual spring. 


It is—and always will be, in your 
long after other cars 
are parked for good. 
. . 


We’re asking you, with nothing but 
preferences, 
ences, and instincts, to get behind 
the wheel of a 1940 Nash. For 
ten glorious minutes—that’s all. 


experi- 


Then decide if any other car today 
. of any power, weight, 
wheelbase . . . can give you as 
much downright fun es this new, 


or 


it now—for 


you'll regret every minute you 
don’t own one! Your Nash dealer 
Come on—it's get- 





NEW LOWER PRICES 


This 1940 Deluxe Nash LaFayette Sedan costs only $875.00, delivered at factory, standard equipment and Federal taxes included. 
Sealed Beam Headlights, and Canda Cloth Upholstery are standard on all models, 
The Weather Eye conditioned air system, Fourth Speed Forward, White Sidewall Tires and Rear Wheel-shields are optional extras. 1800 dealers offer nation-wide service, 


Steering-Post Gearshift, the new Hi-Test Glass, 








FACTORY 






Why Don't 
You Trade Now? 





Nash Prices begin as low as 


795 


DELIVERED AT 


Includes Standard Equip- 
ment and Federal Jaxes 





Now On Display —See It Today and Drive It! 










SEE YOUR NEAREST 
NASH DEALER | 











The United States 














The Question of 


Rep. W. B. Bankhead | | 


Of Alabama; Speaker 
Of the House, 


answers: 


Y REPLY is a definite affirma- 

tive. It is my opinion that the 
mind and temper of the American 
people at this time can find no legit- 
imate place for partisan politics, 
and this applies to both Democrats 
and Republicans, as well as those of 
independent political policies. 

In view of the present dramatic 
upheaval in international affairs, it 
is my opinion that the people of 
the United States as a whole are 
not now immediately concerned 
with who shall be elected President 
in 1940, or other political offices. 
There will be ample time for the 
development of such issues next 
year. 

Our primary concern, in the pres- 
ent posture of affairs, is to try to 
have a united people whose general 
concern shall be the protection olf 





the vital needs of the United States. | 
I may be indulging in too much | 


opiimism, but it is my belief now 
that such will be the attitude of 
responsible political leaders in each 
of the great parties. 

There will of course be some out- 
standing exceptions on the part of 
scme men who are possessed with 
their own importance, and, actu- 
ated by such partisan considera- 
tions, they will find it impossiodle to 
go along with the general principles 
which I have above expressed. 


Senator Capper 


Republican, of Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Agriculture and 
Forestry, and Finance, 


enswers: 
HEARTILY agree with President 
Roosevelt that partisanship should 
be laid aside during the present 
em-rgency. 


It is unthinkable that | 


any person would attempt to gain | 


political advantage on an issue that 
mizht involve our country in war, 
and cost the lives of our soldiers and 
billions of dollars in money. 

Politics should be adjourned while 
the Administration attempts to dis- 
charge its grave responsibility to the 
people. No member of Congress, nor 
no member of the Administration, 
must forget that for a moment. 

It is just as important that the 
President and all other Administra- 
tion leaders refrain from “playing 
politics” while the emergency con- 
tinués, as it is that the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people in the leg- 
islative body lay aside partisanship 


and form a united tront for the du- | 


ration of the war in Europe. 

There will be honest differences of 
opinion in Congress and elsewhere 
when the subject of changing the 


| prestige and influence of our coun- 


neutrality law is under discussion. I | 


am not willing to apply cloture to 
debate on neutrality. This is a sub- 
ject that must be fully considered. 

It would be a great mistake for 
the President to use pressure and 
for members of Congress to yield 
their own individual judgment on 
such vital matters. 


Views of the Public 


Mr. Roosevelt said in his speech of 
September 3 that “It is of the ut- 
most importance that the people of 
this country, with the best informa- 
tion in the world, think things 
through.” Since Congress adjourned 
the Senators and Representatives 
have been hearing what their people 
are thinking in regard to this Eu- 
ropean war over boundary lines and 
power politics. 

It is my opinion that the citizens 
of the United States are overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to their Government 
becoming involved in this war, and 
that they will hold their elected rep- 
resentatives responsible for any ac- 
tion that gets us into war. 

The Administration has its 
sponsibilities, but Congress, too, has 
its responsibilities. And Congress 
cannot lightly delegate to the Ad- 
ministration powers which in any 
way threaten our free institutions. 


re- 





Senator Lodge 


Republican, of Massachusetts: 
Member, Senate Committees on 
Finance and on Appropriations, 


answers: 
: om issue Of war and peace is not 
one with regard to which we can 
be partisan. I would rather see my 
party go down to defeat and be right 
On this issue than win a victory by 
*spousing a cause that was wrong 
In this hour of crisis let us 
think isolationists: let u: 
think as interventionists; let us 
45 and BE Americans. 


not 
as 


not 


think | hands of Congress, it 








—Harris & Ewing 
SPEAKER BANKHEAD 





A. K. Stiles 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, 
Illinois Republican State 
Central Committee, 


answers: 
VERY sincere Republican, as well 
as every sincere Democrat, is 
first of all an American, and will put 
the welfare of the country ahead of 
his party or himself. 

“Politics should be adjourned” in 
a partisan sense, if it is done in good 
faith and by both parties. I still be- 
lieve, however, that the President is 
sorely in need of advice from con- 
servative members of his own party 
and from Republicans. 

A blending of these divergent 
views with his own would be salu- 
tary; an “adjournment of politics” 
which would make everyone go 
along with the New Deal in spite of 
their better judgments would be a 
catastrophe, 





Rep. Clarence F. Lea 


Democrat, of California; 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


answers: 


NQUESTIONABLY as much free- 

dom as possible from partisan 
strife and agitation during the next 
few months is desirable in order 
that the Nation may exercise its 
greatest prudence in dealing with 
the distressed situation now con- 
fronting the world. 

I commend the President’s sug- 
gestion that politics be adjourned. 
It is too much to expect that politics 
will be entirely forgotten even under 
present circumstances, but a patri- 
otic public sentiment should very 
properly require a restraint on any 
partisanship that might weaken the 





try among the family of nations at 
a time when our Government may 
easily become the greatest construc- 
tive and balancing influence in the 
world, 





W. F Knowland 


Oakland, Calif.; Republican 
National Committeeman, 


answers: 


N MY opinion the Republican 

Party and its representatives in 
Congress would-be failing in their 
duty to the American people if they 
abdicated their constitutional pow- 
ers and signed a blank check which 
this or any other Administration 
could cash at will. 


Whatever action is ultimately tak- 
en to establish an American policy 
of neutrality should come only after 
a full and free debate and a com- 
plete probing of all the ramifica- 
tions of various proposals that may | 
be submitted for consideration. 

Under the American concept of 
government it is not only the “Ad- | 
ministration” that has an obligation 
“to discharge its grave responsibility 
to the people.” The Congress of the 
United States and the opposition 
party also have grave responsibili- 
ties. 





The War-Making Power 

The founders of the United States 
made it clear that the Congress of 
the United States has the power to 
declare war. Under modern condi- 
tions wars are won not alone by 
armed troops. It is equally impor- 
tant that a nation at war have eco- 
nomic resources. 

The granting or withholding of 
necessary war materials, manufac- 
tured or raw, by this country may 
well determine the results in both 
Europe and Asia. Inasmuch as the 
founders of the Republic placed the 
power to declare military war in the | 
is logical 
assume that, had they been able to 


| cessity regiment industry and labor. 


| maintain our form of government, 
| This can be done through strict ad- 


| constitutional 
| ocracy, having given new concen- 


| thing,” 


to 


the Week: 
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In Congress and in the hus 
there be a voluntary morator 
matters are concerned? 
national unity govern in cons 
eign relations? 


session to consider revision of 
Because of the outstandin 


question: 


der present conditions 


Some answers received we 





How far should the principle of 
These are questions that arise as Congress holds an extra 
The United States News asked leaders in both houses of 


Congress and in the major political parties, and others, this 


Are you, or are you not, of the opinion that un- 


journed” while the Administration attempts to 
discharge its grave responsibility to the people? 


September 18. Others are presented herewith. Later re- 
plies will be printed in a subsequent issue. 


tings the couritry over, should 
ium on politics as far as war 


idering vital problems of for- 


the Nation’s neutrality policy. 
g importance of this issue, 


“politics should be ad- 


re published in the issue of 








foresee twentieth - century 
tions, they would also have placed 
the power to declare economic war | 
with the Congress of the United | 
States. 


Peril to Democracy 

There is an honest difference of | 
cpinion as to how we can best main- | 
tain a constitutional representative | 
democracy when faced with the | 
problem of war. Under modern 
conditions, once a nation becomes 
involved in conflict it must of ne- 


Freedom of speech and of the press 
are curtailed. It is difficult, during 
a war period, to distinguish between 
the dictatorships and the so-called 
democracies, 

BUT, until such a time as a Re- 
public does become involved in a 
war, there should be no doubt in | 
regard to the constitutional way to. 


herence to the system laid down by 
the Constitution. 

There are grave doubts whether a 
representative dem- 


tration of powers to their govern- 
ment as a result of war, will ever 
again be able to restore the forfeited 
freedom and rights to themselves. | 
One of the reasons why Europe is | 
in chaos today is because the people | 





| in the totalitarian nations had no | 


check upon the “administrations” in 
power by representative and inde- | 
pendent legislative bodies, nor did | 
there exist either in public office or | 
throughout those nations organized 


political oppositions which could 
have clarified the issues before the 
people. 


If the policy of “politics should be | 


condi- + adjourned” is adhered to and the 


crisis extends throughout the year 
of 1940, it might mean that the Re- 
publicans would be expected to de- 
fault on the elections of 1940 and 


perhaps stand idly by while the 
| third-term tradition was being 
shattered. 


In my opinion it would be a be- 
trayal of our obligations to do any 
such thing under present conditions. 





Rep. J. J. Cochran 


Democrat, of Missouri; Chairman, 
House Committee on Expenditures 
In the Executive Departments 
And Select Committee on 
Government Organization, 


answers: 
AM in full agreement with those 
who feel that politics should be 
adjourned while the Administration 


*R. B. Creager 


| patriotic administration of our for- 
| eign affairs, whether a Republican 
| or 


loudly and more insistently than ever 
| ery aloud for a change. 


| question 


attempts to discharge its grave re- | 


sponsibilities. ; 

I do not feel that at any time the 
right of free speech or freedom of 
the press should be denied, but 
from my own experience I know 
that there are occasions when pub- 
lic officials greatly embarrass the 
President and the Secretary of 
State by some of their utterances, 
which in no way contribute toward 
the welfare of our people. 

I learned this in 1917 and 1918 


when [ was Secretary of the Foreign 


Relations Committee of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Let us hope that we will all think 
of the welfare of the people of the 
country, rather than our political 
future, in this grave crisis. 


gery ene of the Treasury Hen- + caréer as a professor of economics, 


ry Morgenthau, Jr., has recently 
announced the appointment of 
three prominent economists to serve 
on his advisory staff during the 
foreign war crisis. These economists, 
whom Mr. Morgenthau has called | 
the “fastest thinkers in the coun- 
try,” are Jacob Viner, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Walter W. 
Stewart and Winfield W. Reifler, 
both of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, at Princeton, N. J. 

The chief duty of these advisers 
will be Treasury policy-making, or, 
as Secretary Morgenthau has put it, 
they will be expected “just to sit 
and think.” 

“We want to be ready for any- 
Mr. Morgenthau asserted, 
when he outlined plans for this 
special committee. 


Jacob Viner 
Joins Federal Officials 
Again in Formulating Policies 
During a Period of Crisis 





HEN Jacob Viner stepped into | 
the Treasury Department last 
week as a highly specialized adviser | 
on Secretary Morgenthau’s Treas- | 
ury war-crisis committee, he was ! 
not entering Government service for 

ihe first time. 


From 1917 to 1919, Mr. Viaer 
served as a special expert on the | 
United States Tariff Commission, 


and during some months of 1918 he 
was with the United States Ship- 
ping Board. In 1934, he served in a 
position similar to his present of- 
fice as special assistant to Secretary’ 
Morgenthau. 

Mr. Viner has spent the rest of his 


mostly at the University of Chicago. 
Recently, at two different times, he 
has been a visiting professor at the 
Institute Universitaire de Hautes 
Etudes Internationales at Geneva. 


Born in Mon- 


= treal in 1892, 

' Mr. Viner moved 
~ to the United 
F; States in 1914, 


becoming a nat- 
uralized citizen 
ten years later. 
He received his 
education at 
McGill Univer- 
sity, where he 
received a B. A. 
degree in 1914, 





Jacob Viner 


| sary 


New. 


| 





+ 


Brownsville, Texas; Republican | 


answers: 


+ 


and at Harvard University, where he | 


received an M. A. and a Ph, D. in 
1915 and 1922, respectively. 

Mr. Viner is the author of “Dump- 
ing—A Problem in 


Trade” (1923) and “Canada’s Bal- 


International | 


ance of International Indebtedness” | 


(1924). He is also an editor of the 
Journal of Political Economy. 





Walter W. Stewart 


Adviser on International 
Finance Assists Treasury in 
Mapping Its Course 


ALTER W. STEWART, who re- 
cently left Princeton’s Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study to join Mr. 
Morgenthau’s new advisory staff, 
has spent most of his years advis- 
ing—his advisees ranging from 
Bennington College to the Bank of 
Engiand 
Mr. Stewart was born in Manhat- 


National Committeeman, | 


HERE is and can be no logical | 

excuse for “adjourning politics” in 
this country because of a war in 
Europe or a war in Asia. 

The shibboleth about not changing 
horses in the middle of the stream 
has no sensible present application. 
Today it is invoked and quoted by 
those desirous of perpetuating the 
New Deal. 

Our internal problems are one 
thing, our foreign relations another. 

Let it be conceded we will have a 


a Democrat sits in the White 
House. 

Nevertheless, most Americans be- 
lieve a Republican administration 
would be infinitely more likely to 
keep us out of foreign entangle- 
ments—and consequent war—than 
the man now holding the reins. 
Internally, our conditions more 





In times of stress wise leadership | 
is needed. If we are to have wise 
leadership, a change is essential. 
Such a change can not follow an 
adjournment of politics. 
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some activity in order to take care 
of the mechanics necessary for 
holding these meetings. 

I am sure that Republicans will 
support the President in his atti- 
tudes so long as they feel he is 
right. Our Nation comes first and 


| party politics second. 


However, if it is suspected that 





the situation is being taken advan- | 


tage of to stifle opposition to a 
third term, or used in any other 
way for personal advantage of any 
individual, then it is a duty of all to 


| speak out in denunciation of such 


J. Edgar Chenoweth 


Denver, Colo.; Chairman’ 
Colorado Republican State 
Central Committee, 


answers: 
EPLYING to your letter, I will 
give you my opinion on the 
whether or not “politics 
should be adjourned” under present 
conditions in this country. 

I feel that it is important for ail 
citizens to express themselves in this 
very crucial period through which | 
we are passing. The major political 
parties offer that opportunity, as 
individuals are not prone to ad- 
vance their opinions unless done | 
through some organization. 

If the President pursues a course 
that some consider to be wrong, | 
then there should be every oppor- | 
tunity for expression of views. This | 
Should not be done in a partisan | 
political sense. However, if all poli- 
tics are to be forgotten, then it is 
doubtful if a fair expression will be 
obtained. 


It is also to be remembered that 
within a very few months both par- 
ties will be holding national con- 
ventions for the selection of candi- 
dates for President. The war situa- | 
tion should not completely over- | 
shadow interest in these conven- | 
tions and for that reason it is neces- 


| the 


| 
for both parties to maintain | 


tan, Kansas, in 1885. He attended 4 
the University of Missouri, and later | 
the University of Michigan, and 
Columbia. 

Then, in 1910, he began teaching 
economics, first at the University of | 
Missouri, then at the University of | 
Michigan, then back to Missouri, and 
finally at Amherst College. 

In 1918, Mr. Stewart served as a 
member of the price section of the 
War Industries Board, and from 1922 
to 1925 he was director of the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The next two years Mr. Stewart 
was engaged in the investment se- | 
curities business as vice president of 
Case, Pomeroy & Co. In 1930 he 
became chairman of the board of 
Case, Pomeroy & Co., having passed 
the preceding two years as an econ- | 
omic adviser to the. Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Serving as an American member | 
of the special advisory committee of 
the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, Mr. Stewart, in 1931, investi- 
gated the ability of Germany to re- 
sume reparations payments under | 
the Young Plan, 

The new appointee is a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Gen- 
eral Education Board, Bennington | 
College, and the Institute for Ad- | 
vanced Study. 


Winfield W. Riefler 
Banking and Business Expert 


Aids U. S. in Thinking Its 
Way Through War Period 


IKE the two other economic ad- 
visers on Secretary Morgen- | 


| Board 


| been a professor 
| in the School of 


| tactics, regardless of party affilia- 


tion. 





L. D. Summerfield 


Reno, Nev.; Republican National 
Committeeman, 


answers: 


ECAUSE the Administration pro- 
posal that under present condi- 
tions “politics should be adjourned” 
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SHOULD NATION "ADJOURN" POLITICS 
FOR UNITY DURING THE WAR CRISIS? 


+ Cyrus McCormick 


Santa Fe, N. Mex.; 
Member Executive Committee, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 

UMAN nature is fallible, whether 

a man be a private citizen or 
the head of a national administra- 
tion. Therefore, the answer to the 
question depends upon one’s opinion 
as to whether the Administration is 
discharging a responsibility to the 
people or is planning national policy 
with a view of benefit to itself. 

Wher a nation is at war, par- 
tisan politics are a secondary con- 
sideration. Criticisms of the acts of 
the administration run the risk of 
encouraging the enemy—and even 
so, under the gravest circumstances 
of maladministration they become 
permissible. But the United States 
is not at war and the vast majority 
do not want to fight. 

I feel so strongly that we should 
remain actually and officially at 
peace that I am unwilling to do 
anything to jeopardize our neutral- 
ity. I sympathize whole-heartedly 
with democratic resistance to Hit- 
lerism; but I do not want us to be- 
come belligerents. It seems to me 
that any traffic in munitions and 
war supplies will be the first step 
toward war. 

It is reported that President Roose- 
velt’s proposed amendment to the 
neutrality act will provide that bel- 
ligerents may buy war materials for 
cash and may carry them in their 
own ships. In effect, this means 


| business with England and France 


and probably trouble with Germany. 
In the World War a similar situation 


| caused blowings-up and espionage 
| and finally our declaration of war. 


is in itself political, it should not be | 


accepted. The advantage would be 


| entirely with the Administration as, 


of course, it knows. 
There is nothing in the present 
Situation that warrants such a sur- 
render on the part of the “outs” to 
“ins.” More harm than good 
would come to the country in slow- 
ing up or stopping the present mo- 
mentum against the Administration. 
As good Americans we can coop- 
erate on our international policies 
regardless of party and at the same 
time continue our differences on do- 
mestic issues. The world trend to- 
ward dictatorial government and 
One-party politics is too grave to 
give it an opening here. Any “ad- 
journment of politics” is to invite at 
least the danger of such a result. 
Our salvation has always been the 
two major parties in active opposi- 
tion. There is nothing as important 
as maintaining this oppositiom at all 
times and under all conditions. 





thau’s special staff, Winfield wW. 
Riefler is more of an orthodox con- 
servative than a New Dealer. Mr. 


| Riefler, also like the others, is not 


a newcomer to Washington. 

He started his career in the for- 
eign trade section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. His next few years were 
spent with the Federal Reserve 
in Washington, first as a 
member of the division of research 


| and statistics, then as the executive 


secretary of the committee on bank 


reserves, finally as economic adviser 


to the executive council. 


During the early years of the 
Roosevelt Administration, young Mr. 
Riefler served the Government as 
chairman of the Central Statistics 


| Board, from 1933 to 1935, and as 


economic adviser to the Nationa! 


Emergency Council, 


for the year 
1934-35. 
Since 1935, - 
Mr. Riefler has 


Economics and 
Politics at the 
Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in 
Princeton, N. J. 

Born in Buf- 
fal; BH. OF 
1897, Mr. Riefler 
attended Am- : . 
herst College Winfield W. Riefler 
and the Brookings Graduate School, 
receiving a Ph. D. from the latter in 
1927. 

During and after the World. War, 





It also brought us enormous paper 
profits, greater subsequent material 
and moral losses and our deep share 
of the world depression. 


Inflation Angle 
It is also possible that the White 
House is not unwilling to see the 


| advent of war inflation in order to 
| glean a transient benefit to itself 


from 1917 to 1919. Mr. Riefler was | 


with the A. E. F.. and was awarded 
the French Croix de Guerre. 


—— 


for the resulting advanced prices of 
agricultural and other commodities 
and for a diminution of unemploy- 
ment. Such a war-born prosperity 
would not: be real, would be of no 
solid benefit. 

In view of the above opinions, 
which are collateral to the question 
of neutrality, I feel that this is no 
time for internationalism or for un- 
profitable profiteering. Therefore, I 
do not welcome a surge toward stock 
market war babies, whether led by 
private or by Administration initia- 
tive. In both cases the motives are 
selfish, whether for quick profit or 
for an extended term of office. The 
latter motive would be easier to at- 
tain if public opinion could be led 
to desire the former. 

I do not believe that the time has 
yet arrived when the Administration 
should be backed in foreign or any 
policy regardless of consequences. 
Principles of democracy, including 
debate and healthy opposition, are 
still in order. 





Rep. E. M. Dirksen 


Republican, of Illinois; 
Member, House Committee 
On Appropriations, 


answers: 


HERE is complete unanimity of 
opinion in our country that we 
Stay out of war. 

The problem before the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress is to devise 
or preserve those policies which are 
best calculated to achieve that end, 

This task demands calm, dispas- 
sionate, and unclouded judgment, 
free from hysteria, free from pas- 
sion and free from politics, because 
it involves the destiny and welfare 
of Americans and youth of America. 

There is no politics about a ma- 
chine gun or a high explosive shell. 
There should be no politics in the 
deliberations of the Congress and 
the Administration as we dedicate 
ourselves to the task of keeping 
America &t peace. 


Samuel F. Pryor 
Greenwich, Conn.; Member, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Republican 
National Committee, 


answers: 

N my humble opinion, the Admin- 

istration in “attempting to dis- 
charge its grave responsibility to tne 
people” has, since 1932, always 
placed politics first on every issue. 

We of the opposition party wou'¢ 
not be keeping our public trust 
we did not make every effort to eX- 
pose any political maneuver in our 
greatest of all national situations— 
the war. We must keep this coun- 
try out of any foreign wars. 
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The United States News 

















the oa SHOULD NEUTRALITY LAW 


BE REVISED IN LIGHT OF WORLD CONDITIONS? 


rhe United States News on Sep- 


erts on international affairs, po- 
economists and others, in re- 
ihe questions, “Should the 
trality Act be revised” and “What 
would you suggest.” Follow- 
dditional replies: 


Denys P. Myers 


Medford, Mass.; Research 
Librarian, Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy; Research Director, 
World Peace Foundation, 


answers: 

HE joint resolution of May 1, 1937, 
T should be revised or, better, 
abi ywated. 

Additional legislation should be 
nassed in conformity with the sound 
d historical conception of neutral- 

-The long proclamation of the 

t of September 5 puts into 
splication statutory provisions re- 
ating to neutrality which should be 
ipplemented. 

With the exception of section 4 
th reference to the American re- 


mw ets 


W 


nublics and section 5 establishing 
a ane 

the National Munitions Control 
Board, the entire joint resolution of 


May 1, 1937—miscalled a Neutrality 
Act even in Government circles— 
hould be abolished. 

New legislation on the points with 
h it deals and on those included 
the Secretary of State’s state- 
of July 14 should be drafted 





11-18 published letters from * 


vide statutory means for enabling 
the United States and its citizens to 
conduct their affairs on a normal 
basis in the presence of a war and to 
maintain as normal relations as pos- 
sible with the belligerents. The ap- 


- 
+ 


plication of such methods should be | 


a matter of policy which is deter- 
mined by the will of the people ex- 
pressed from day to day through the 
Executive Departments and at 
longer intervals by the Congress. 

Redrafted in accordance with this 
conception, most of the ideas in the 
joint resolution of May 1, 1937, 
might become true neutrality legis- 
lation. The arms embargo provision 
should not be continued in! any 
form under the guise of a neutrality 
Statute. 

If the American people crave: to 
split moral hairs by putting the 
trade in war implements during war 
time on a cash-and-carry basis, that 
again should be a separate enact- 
ment and not purport to be part of 
genuine neutrality legislation. For- 
getting the turgid controversies of 
the last several years, the useful 


| points for enactment are those speci- 


so as to provide the means of ex- | 


ercising neutrality 
tempting to create a legislative de- 
vice to establish an artificial policy 
of neutrality. 

The fault with the present legis- 
lation is that it assumes that a pol- 
cy of neutrality can be maintained 





legislative restrictions of action, 
and it, thereby, dangerously confuses 
policy and the means of carrying it 
out 


Neutrality legislation should pro- 


instead of at- | 


fied by Charles Warren in his arti- 
cle, “Troubles of a Neutral” in 
Foreign Affairs for April, 1934. 


Henry Ellenbogen 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Former 
Member of Congress; Judge 
of Common Pleas Court of 
Allegheny County, Pa., 


answers: 





J FAVOR a prompt revision of the | 


present so-called “Neutrality Act.” 

The present law is un-neutral, be- 
cause it discriminates in favor of 
Germany and against France and 
England. If we want to have a genu- 
ine neutrality law, we should deal 
with all equally. That can only be 
done by repealing the present em- 
bargo. 

We should say to all belligerents, 








France and England, as well as Ger- + The will to remain neutral, the deter- + it seems to me, is of secondary im- 


many: 
“We will sell to all of you equally 


and without discrimination, but we | 


will sell to no one else unless he will 
pay cash and take delivery of the 
goods in the United States. He can 








—Harris & Ewing 
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then ship his goods in his own ships 
or in the ships of some country other 
than the United States. In other 
words, ‘Cash and Carry’.” 

It is not in our own interest to hide 
our head in the sand and to build 
up a Chinese wall along our coast. 
That will not assure our neutrality, | 
but can only endanger our safety. | 
True neutrality means that we | 
should stay out of the conflict but | 
maintain our normal commercial re- | 
lations except that, because of the | 


| dangers involved, we sell only for 


| 
| 
“cash and carry.” 
The repeal of the embargo—which | 
is an un-neutral provision in the 
present law—will in no way offend 
against genuine neutrality. 
All the Scandinavian countries 
practiced that course during the last 
World War and remained neutral. 
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mination to stay out of war and the | portance, although I favor it in prin- | 


reliance on international law, are | ciple. 
the best assurance that the United 
States will stay out of the war, as it 


should do. 


into the war, but every right-think- 
ing American must feel that, in is- 
sues such as are involved in the pres- 
ent conflict, our Government does 
not want to be put on the side of the 
aggressor who, despite the pledged 
word, has set himself not only to take 
what he can, but to intimidate the 
rest of the world and force recogni- 
tion of his claims. 

The issue that America must face 
| is whether or not it is willing to sup- 
port the nations that want orderly, 
moral government, and believe it 
possible, or—by keeping on the 
statute books a negative law—lend 
| encouragement to the nations that 
are attempting to force the opposite 
on us. 


| Quincy Wright 


Chicago, Ill.; Professor of 
International Law, University of 
Chicago, 


answers: 

N my opinion the Neutrality Act 

should be revised in accord with 
the suggestions of President Roose- 
| velt and Secretary Hull last spring. 

This revision would in substance 

open American trade to all bellig- 

erents on a cash-and-carry basis, 

with additional provisions barring 
American ships from combat zones 
| and restricting travel of Americans 
in combat areas. 

The present act embargoing arms, 
ammunition and implements of war 
to all belligerents has the effect of 
| withdrawing from belligerents the 





Henry A. Atkinson 


New York City; General 
Secretary, The Church 
Peace Union, 


answers: 


N answer to your letter regarding 

the Neutrality Act: 

1. Should the Neutrality Act now | 
be revised? Yes. 

2. Suggestions: I think that the 
entire Neutrality Act should be re- 
pealed. This would put the relation- 
ships of the United States with other 
nations back on the established and 
recognized principles of international 
law. 

The Neutrality Act is vicious in 
that, in the first place, it does not 
guarantee our neutrality, and, in the 
second place, its provisions, even 
when invoked against a nation, can 
be easily evaded. For example, dur- 
ing the Spanish war it was commonly 
and publicly stated that we con- 
tinued to sell war munitions to Por- 
tugal, to Germany and to Italy for 
use in Spain. 

The main reason, however, for re- 
peal is that the Neutrality Act puts 
the United States, with all its power 
and prestige, on the side of the ag- 
gressor state or states. No nation 
will undertake an aggressive war un- 
less it feels it has the possibility of 
controlling in some form the sources 
of supply of materials for itself and 
its enemies. 











No one wants to bring our country 











| freedom which international law al- 
lows them to purchase military and 
other supplies in all markets, subject 
to the hazards of maritime capture 
by the opposing beliigerents. The 


The Neutrality Act is more respon- 
sible than anything else for the con- 
tinuation of the war against China. | 
But for that act we could have 
banned the sales of munitions to | 
Japan without penalizing China. | American act, in curtailing this free- 


The question of “cash and carry,” 
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+++A CARNIVAL FIRE-EATER was apprehended in a 
stolen car which he had driven from Michigan to 
Indiana, and given a jail sentence. It seems a twist of 
fate that a man who made his living eating fire should 
be involved in a police chase, with the hot breath be- 
longing to some one else and blowing on fis neck. And 
we’re wondering how long he will stay behind the bars 
... for the gentleman is a sword-swallower, too, and no 
doubt has a bandsaw or two lurking amidships. 
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MEN HAVE ACTUALLY BITTEN DOGS, 


but here’s something we’ve never come across before... 
a railroad sued a motorist as the result of a collision be- 


tween one of its trains and his automobile. Damages 
to a locomotive and three coaches to the extent of $935 
are at stake, the railroad claiming the driver failed to 
keep his car under control and did not heed the whistle. 
Next thing you know, you'll be reading of a picnicker 
suing the Weather Bureau on the grounds of erroneous 
prognostication. 





++4 NOT ALL 100-MILES-PER-HOUR RACES are confined to 
sponsored racetracks, as you might think. Los Angeles 
is one place where there are two rival groups of young men 
who have formed the “100-Mile Club” and the “85-Mile 
Club” and hold their races on city boulevards. The speedy 
chariots leave even pursuing police cars and motorcycles 
behind and only when police are able to sneak up and sur- 
round one of the wildcat “race tracks” have their raids been 
successful. Late at night the youths collect red lanterns 
and detour signs from road projects and block off a straight- 
away along an outlying boulevard for their competitions, 
When apprehended, we suggest the culprits be deported . .. 
to the Indianapolis track, where their efforts will be appre- 
ciated. 


+++ “WINGS FOR AMERICA,” the civilian flight program spon- 
sored by Esso Marketers, has got off to a good start. In the 
first 17 flying days, 158 persons took advantage of the free 
flights offered and 39 others Were so interested in having 
actual training flights that they purchased them at the spe- 
cial reduced rate of $1.50. In addition to those who win 
free flights or purchase them on their own, an average of 
300 persons has been present in the Museum of Science and 
Industry in New York City every day at lecture times to 
hear the story of “Wings for America.” All this has been 
accomplished with no publicity and the gratifying results 
have proved beyond a doubt that the American public’s in- 
terest in aviation has transcended the spectator stage. 
Many men prominent in the field of aeronautics have 
praised the purpose of “Essowings” (the organization to 
which all who make flights under the sponsorship of “Wings 
of America” are admitted) and offered their cooperation to 
further its worthy objectives, 














CARS CAN RUN WITHOUT A DROP OF GASOLINE 


and two Nova Scotian lads proved it with a 4,000-mile-trip clear 
across the whole of Canada in three months. Their car made 
the journey without a motor! They left the hood up with their 
suitcases where the motor used to be and displayed a large sign 
of explanation so that passing motorists could see just what kind 
of a “hitch” they were picking up. In all, 168 motorists cooper- 
ated with the young men, towing them from Halifax to Vane 
couver. Hitch-hiking nowadays is getting to be a fine art. 





+++ A PROMINENT MEMBER OF SOCIETY’S “400” wants to 
know “Why are drivers so universally blamed for motor 
accidents?” She continues: “I do not drive, so I have 
ample opportunity to watch the antics of people who act 
as if their lives depended on not losing a second in crossing 
a street, whereas in reality their lives often depend rather on 
losing a little time and arriving at the other side in safety.” 
To which we agree wholeheartedly! The lady adds, suc- 
cinctly: “I haven’t time to get killed today!” 





TAX COLLECTORS “DESIGN” EUROPEAN AUTOMO- 
BILES, declared a French consulting engineer recently. Over 
there the motor-car engineers, cannot take advantage of auto- 
motive progress, but must produce cars of low horsepower and 
small size essential in reducing the 16 types of taxes assessed 
against European car-owners. Recent sharp advances in taxation 
against the British motorist have led him to look to the midget- 
type cars and even motorcycles to get him thither and yon. 
We here in America are a little worried ourselves. We aren't 
crazy about motorcycles or midget cars either... but, SEN- 
ATOR, unless you turn the tax tide the other way we Americans 
might have to go Europeans even one better. And we never 
were so hot on roller-skates! 


+++ 





YOU ARE PROMISED ALL SORTS OF THINGS 
when you buy a new car in the perhaps not too distant 
future, according to revelations made at the last World 
Automotive Engineering Congress. Air-conditioning, 
sunbath roofs, lavatory facilities, and even a two-way 
radio system whereby you will be able to keep in touch 
with things at home or the office as you zip along the 
nation’s highways. These and other innovations will 
see the light of day only when the motoring public 
demand them. So it’s probably not too late to do a 
little lobbying of your own, right now. Get busy 
thinking what you would like to see in your future car. 
No holds are barred, for these automotive engineers 
are veritable wizards. Why not give birth to your idea 
right here in the STEERING COLUMN? Just write it 
down and shoot it into the nearest mail chute .. . ad- 
dressing it to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


+++ 
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Cartoonist Parrish for the Chicago Tribune 
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CIV LIZATION—THE LAST CHANCE 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 





+ POLITICS AND 


OTH President Roosevelt and Messrs. Lan- + 
don and Knox, who led the last Republican 
campaign for the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency, are lauded by the newspapers for their 
agreement to confer together on the foreign 
policy of the nation. 


It is declared by 50 per cent of the editors 
that this meeting of friends of peace must con- 
tribute materially to the public welfare by elim- 
inating politics and creating a common front. 


While not denying the value of such confer- 
ences, the judgment of another 50 per cent of 
the press presents the view that former Presi- 
dent Hoover and former Secretary Stimson 
should have been included for the best effort 
upon foreign relations, 


“Herbert Hoover,” argues the New York 
Times (Dem.), “is no longer the titular leader 
of the Republican party, but he is the nation’s 
only living ex-President and a man of great. ex- 
perience in European affairs. Moreover, he has 
made a much more formidable attack on the 
President’s foreign policies than either Mr. 





NEUTRALITY + 


Landon or Mr. Knox. Consultation with him 
would be particularly useful.” 

“This conference,’ according to the Wash- 
ington News (Ind.), “emphasizes the fact that 
the President’s opposition is non-partisan in 
character.” 

“Col. Knox,” recalls the Hartford Times, “has 
been as bitter an opponent of President Roose- 
velt as there is in the land; former Governor 
Landon has been, despite his differences on 
politics, a patriotic collaborator with the Presi- 
dent for peace, especially in connection with 
the Lima conference. Messrs. Landon and 
Knox, therefore, are friends of peace and as 
patriots willing to do whatever they can, at the 
call of the nation, to assure the preservation of 
America’s peace.” 

“Inclusion in the conference of Republican 
leaders in both houses of Congress,” states the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “makes it appear likely 
that Mr. Roosevelt proposes to treat the neu- 
trality matter as a national issue and not as a 
personal or partisan one, 
deserves sincere praise.” 





For this attitude he° 
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“THIS IS ONE THING YOU KEEP OUT OF!” 





th 


Cartoonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin 





+ RUSSIA’S NEW ROLE + 


USSIA’S desire to extend her 
power among the nations of Europe, par- 
ticularly to gain ground for communism, is de- 
clared by 53 per cent of commenting newspa- 
pers to have been the motive for the invasion 
of Poland which brought disaster to the smaller 
country. In the judgment of 47 per cent of the 
editors, the Stalin government seeks only ter- 
ritorial gains and is unlikely to co-operate with 
Hitler’s Germany in political measures. 

Emphasis is placed upon the long feud be- 
tween the Nazis and the Reds, and it is held by 
a majority of the commentators that Russia is 
always the opportunist and that there is a lack 
of trust in its assurances. 

. “Does it mean,” asks 
An Alliance the Roanoke World- 
To Dominate News (Dem.), “merely a 
claim to Ukrainian and 
White Russian racial mi- 
norities in Eastern Poland, or does it indicate 
a more ambitious Russian-German alliance to 
dominate Eastern Europe? That some agree- 
ment for domination if not division of the Bal 
kans has already been made seems apparent. 
Germany has her eyes on the oil wells of Ru- 
mania; Russia has long desired a warm water 
port through the Black Sea and the Darda- 
nelles.” 

“A conspiracy of barbarism against civiliza- 
tion” is charged by the Youngstown Vindicator 
(Dem.). The Indianapolis Star (Rep.) holds 
that “there can be little trust between the two 


East Europe? 





political + autocracies watching one another cautiously as 


they divide the Polish spoils”. 

Stalin’s influence in the existing situation is 
observed by the New York Times (Dem.), in 
the statement that “an implied admission that 
limitations have been imposed by Russia seems 
to forecast the condition that will hereafter 
hamper progress of the Nazi dynamo”, 

“What the world can 


An Extension not be blind to,” declares 


Of Power the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “is that 
By Force if the process of ‘grab’ 


which has been put into effect in the case of 
Poland extends to the Baltic states and to the 
Balkans, the area of Europe in which brute 
force alone counts will be still further in- 
creased. This, in turn, will mean an extension 
of the area of the world in which the last ves- 
tige of moral principles has been crushed ,and 
in which the doctrine of expediency is glorified 
so as to overrule every claim based on human 
rights or ideals.” 

Discussing the effect on radicals in various 
countries which have looked to Russia for their 
inspiration, the Richmond News Leader (Dem.) 
comments: “Now that they see Russia serving 
the chief enemy of communism, what will they 
do? Will they, too, become the tacit allies of 
Hitler or will they break the tie with Moscow? 
Logically, what refuge have they now except 
democracy? Has Stalin, then, saved the democ- 
racy of Western Europe from being under- 
mined slowly by communism?” 


——¢ 





THE NEUTRALITY 
MESSAGE: HOW 
EDITORS VIEW IT 


, gicmennes reaction, as voiced in the press, 

to the President’s message to Congress ask. 
ing that the Neutrality Law be amended in the 
interest of peace is 83 per cent favorable and 17 
per cent unfavorable. Reliance upon traditional 
neutrality, with a cash-and-carry provision for 
commerce with belligerents, has Support by a 
large margin. 

“The President offers a program,” according 
to the New York Times (Dem.), “which would 
reduce the risks of our being drawn into war 
accidentally and at the same time restore to the 
democracies of Europe their right to purchase 
in our markets the instruments of self-defense 
which will enable them to bring the war more 
swiftly to a conclusion.” 

Expressing belief that “the great majority of 
Americans agree with the President,” the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Ind. Rep.) declares that 
“the proposal should be adopted.” 


Confidence that it will 
be adopted is shown by 
New Policy the Richmond Times. 

7 Dispatch (Ind. Dem.), 
Predicted the Cincinnati Enquirer 
(Ind.) and the Boston Herald (Rep.). 

“To Mr. Roosevelt’s program,” says the Phila. 
delphia Record (Ind.), “we have four objections, 
* * * First, in restricting credit to belligerents, 
the restriction should apply to private credit as 
well as that of governments. * * * Second, we 
think Congress should define the ‘war zones’ at 
sea, and not leave it to presidential discretion. 
* * * Third, we believe Congress should stay in 
session as long as the emergency exists. * * * 
Fourth, we hope the President will not continue 
to stress the point about war orders giving ‘em- 
ployment to thousands,’” 


Adoption of 


“The President advises,” states the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “an attitude based on understand- 
ing of the gravity of the decisions to be made 
and understanding of the obligation upon all to 
rise above political or personal bias. If Mr, 
Roosevelt can maintain this attitude during the 
stress of the debate and controversy of the next 
few weeks he will serve his country well. And 
he will set an example which his opponents must 
regpect, to the further good of the nation.” 


7 “The  cash-and-carry 
New Assurance principle will best insure 
Of Peace Seen peace for America,” 

thinks the Cleveland 


> ‘ a 
In Proposal Plain Dealer, while the 


New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) contends: 
“The President has emphasized the anomaly 
of a measure which, by a special departure from 
the long-established rules of legal neutrality, 
upsets the accepted balance, endows one side 
with a benefit to which it has no claim under in- 
ternational law and deprives the other of an ad- 
vantage to which its geographical position and 
its sea power entitle it.” 

“The President has taken the right, the wise 
and the safest position,” maintains the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Ind.), adding that “the law 
must be revised to meet the imperative neces- 
sities of this grave crisis in our foreign rela 
tions.” The Globe-Democrat believes that “8 
it stands it is a constant danger.” 



























LEST HE FORGET 


Cartoonist Messner for the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News 





WHITE HOUSE 


NEUTRALITY 
CONFERENCE 
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| WITH THEIR MOUNTS TIED OUTSIDE 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the Scranton Times 
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Unfinished Business of Congress: 


‘EVERAL problems of legislation 
touching relations of Govern- 
and public utilities were ieft 

inished when the Seventy-sixth 

seress ended its first session. 

But more important questions, in- 

1° basic utility policy, lurk in 








Problems of electric | 
power industry that await | 
solution. What Congress 
has in mind on the subject. | 





yackground, to be considered at 
special session or the regular ses- 
next year or postponed farther 
» the future. 
The Senate Interstate Commerce 


of the effect of merger of tele- 
companies. A subcommittee 
ead by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
chairman of the full 
nmittee, plans to consider this 
subject at an early date. The Sen- 
e voted $5,000 for the special sur- 


Montana, 
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+ UTILITY LEGISLATION: SHAPING A POWER POLICY + 
+ opposed the amendment vigorously.¢ Senator O’Mahoney said that he 
Long the outstanding proponent in. sympathized with the fights which 
Congress of public ownership and Senator Norris and Senator Bone 
cperation of electric utilities, the vet- | (Dem.), of Washington, had made 
eran Senator said, at cne point when | against abuses by private utilities 
he interrupted Senator O’Mahoney: “I am in no sense defending such 
“I do not want to take up the Sena- | abuses,” Senator O'Mahoney as- 
tor’s time. I am not questioning his serted “I am here however, to say EVER TRY T0 MILK A cow? 
motives in any way. However, in | that the constant attrition of the e : 
my own time I wish to show—and I | sorces which have been supporting 
think I can—that if this amendment | Administration policies in this ILKING a cow Jooks easy enough. But take our \ 
is adopted, so far as municipal light | Chamber and in the House has been word for it, it takes experience. Indeed, every- 
plants are concerned they are out | the result of a growing belief in the thing about the milk business takes experience... and NN 
of the picture, and that for practi- | country that the principle so clearly lots of it. The farmer must not only know how to milk \N 
cal purposes it would be impossible | enunciated by the President of not a cow; he must know how to raise a cow, wash a cow, N 
for municipalities ever to 80 | competing with private enterprise is and feed a cow. He must know how to sterilize milk pails \ 
through the modus operandi pro- | peing undermined by others who do and keep a barn immaculate, and dozens of other things N 
vided in the amendment and obtain | not speak his philosophy, but who | you never hear about. And that’s only part of the job. N 
a municipal plant through any as- | speak, or attempt to speak, in his We've got to check constantly on the health of cows. 
sistance which the municipality | name. On the quality and the purity of the milk they produce. \N 
might seek under this particular The amendment won. 45 to 24 We must know how to transport it, pasteurize it, and N 
Facing Congress are problems of public utilities. Senator O’Ma- provision.” | Thus, this issue of the policy of get it to your doorstep pure and sweet and cold. So if N 
honey (Dem.), of Wyoming (left), would bar U. S. loans for proj- But Senator O'Mahoney persisted | the Federal Government toward pri- you've never tried to milk a cow we don’t advise it. ‘N 
jects competing with industry. Senator Norris (Ind.), of Ne- in the view that the amendment was | vate business, with emphasis upon It’s ever so much easier to call The Borden Company. \ 
braska (right), favors loans for municipal light plants. in accord with expressed views of | the policy toward electric utilities, \ 
President Roosevelt, and that Con- | was raised and passed upon by the IF IT’S BORDEN'S, IT’S GOT TO BE GooD!: 
which would permit power installa- 4 would be a natural incident to the | gress should make plain that the | Senate, but without conclusive Con- N 
tions at reclamation projects | primary purpose Government does not intend tocrush | gressional action because of House WWE's 
where electric power development } Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, | private business. delay in considering the lending bill. ! 
——————— 


action on a request of the Federal 
Communications Commission for an 
yropriation of $210,000 to prepare 
regulations to control interstate 

ephone operations was delayed by 
he last session, although recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau and 
proved by the President. 
There is in conference between the 
two branches a relatively minor bill 

amend the Bonneville Dam Act, 
so as to provide for the office of As- 
sistant Administrator and to increase 
to $9,000 from $7,500 the maximum 
salary which may be paid technical 
experts. This touches the utility 
field because private electric corpo- 
rations of the Northwest have op- 
posed any aggrandizement of the 
Bonneville Dam project. 


ay 
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Public Ownership 


Issue Unsettled 


Congress, several times in the last 
skirted around the broad 
subject of major policy of the Fed- 
eral Government toward the electric 
tilities in private ownership. For 
he first time since President Roose- 
velt took office March 4, 1933, the 
public ownership group in Congress 
was forced to give ground. But in 
one of these instances the issue was 
localized. In the other case, action 
was not completed. Thus, the main 
question remains unanswered. 

Also, Congress has taken no ac- 
tion toward suggestions twice made 
by President Roosevelt, although not 
submitted in the form of a legisla- 
tive recommendation, that a “grid” 
system of interconnection of elec- 
tric power distribution systems be 
effected. With war flaming abroad, 
this subject looms as a possibility 
for future consideration by Congress 

another step toward perfection of 
national defense. 

The first victory of opponents of 
extension of public ownership of 

tric facilities in the last session 

of Congress lay in their success in 
limiting the power of the Tennessee 
Authority to issue bonds for 
lisition of private properties. 

original TVA act authorized 
is totaling $100,000,000, empha- 
ng expenditure for “construction.” 


session, 


valley 














When TVA and the Commonwealth | 


& Southern Corporation reached 
eement for acquisition by the 
former, and local agencies, of the 
ter’s Tennessee Electric Power 
Company properties, it was neces- 
to broaden this bond-issuing 
lority. 
brief, the final form of the bill 
lefinitely bound TVA within the 
ritory of its present and immedi- 
prospective operations so far 
meerns purchasing, or financing 
Purchase of, other privately- 
da electric utilities. 
was in connection with Senate 
leration of the Administra- 
lending bill that the closest 
roach by either branch of Con- 
gre was made in the last session 
‘0 determining a Government pol- 
ward the privaie electric util- 
ndustry. That bill did not be- 
© law. The House voted down a 
© for consideration of the lending 
measure proposed by its Banking 
Currency Committee, and the 
“i remains on the House calendar. 
1¢ House bill does not contain the 
ities amendment adopted by the 
late, 


Curbs on Competition 


With Private Concerns 


By a vote of 45 to 24, the Senate 
n July 29 adopted an amendment 
‘o the lending bill offered by Sena- 
‘or O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
Gesigned to restrict public works 
ans for purposes which would com- 
with private industry. Senator 
‘noney only a few weeks previ- 

had fought, successfully, as a 
noer of a conference committee, 
otain inclusion in a Department 
the Interior bill of provisions 
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HIGHLUGHTS OF 
NEW LUXURY 


1. MAGNIFICENT STYLING—new 
grace, luxury, distinction. 


2. BIGGER CAR throughout— 
wider seats—lower floors! 


3. INCREASED VISION through 
the new, larger safety glass win- 
dows and windshield. 


4. THE LUXURY RIDE—a mile in 
this Plymouth, and you'll decide 
it’s the finest riding car low 
price ever bought. 


5. SUPERFINISH of vital parts 
assures new smoothness, longer 
life, for Plymouth’s big, Float- 
ing Power engine. 

6. NEW SEALED BEAM HEAD- 
LAMPS—65% more road light. 


7. STEERING POST GEAR SHIFT 
STANDARD—on all models—at 
no extra cost. 














ih HERE TODAY—the brilliant new 1940 Plym- 
outh...the biggest car and biggest value in 


low-priced automobile history! 


You see new luxury everywhere — extra room 
... Improved vision...rich, new interior appoint- # 
ments...reminder caution signals on all instru- 
ments. Rear doors are now full width at bottom 
for easier entrance...new rotary door latches 


close quietly with finger-tip pressure. 


It all adds up to top car value for 1940! Go see 
this great Plymouth—the low-priced beauty 
with the Luxury Ride! And be sure to drive it! 



































1940 PLYMOUTH 


THE CAR WITH THE LUXURY 


RIDE! 


Increased Vision... | 
Bigger Interiors... 
Luxury Ride! 
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T’s THE automobile news of 1940—Plym- 
I outh’s great Luxury Ride. New engineer- 
ing, designing and appointments give you 
the smoothest, softest, most restful ride you 
ever experienced in a low-priced car! 





Plymouth’s wheelbase is lengthened to 
117”...center of gravity lowered—new frame 
—new springing—a whole new ride formula! 

In an industry noted for value-giving, this 
new 1940 Plymouth is the greatest value ever 
offered at low price! Go see it today! 





STEERING POST GEAR SHIFT 











50-65% BRIGHTER ROAD LIGHTING 








HUGE CONCEALED TRUNK 








SUPERFINISHED BRAKE DRUMS 


ALL THESE FEATURES= 
AND LOW PRICE, TOO! 











Plymouth’s Steering Post Gear Shift 
makes shifting a luxury—easier, quiet- 
er—with new transmission and clutch. 


1940 PLYMOUT 





Plymouth’s NewSealed Beam Headlights, 
sealed against dirt, moisture, tarnish, give 
50% to 65% brighter road lighting. 





Two cubic feet larger is Plymouth 
streamlined trunk... illuminated inside 
for greater convenience at night. 
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‘snew Plymouth’s big, precision-type hydraulic 
brakes are now Superfinished for smooth- 
er, quieter, wear-resistant operation. 


Easy to 
Buy 


Your present car will 
probably represent a 
large proportion of 
Plymouth's low delive 
ered price... with the 
balance in surpris- 
ingly low monthly in- 
stalments. 
MAJOR BOWES, 

C.B.S., THURSDAYS 
9TO 10 P. M., E.S.T. 





THE LOW-PRICED BEAUTY 


wit THE Laney Ride 
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KEEPING U. S. AT PEACE: PRESIDENTS MESSAGE ON NEUTRALITY 


+ and changing day-to-day situations 


President Roosevelt's 


the Neutrality Act follows in full 
text: 


the Congress of the United 


States: 

I have asked the Congress to re- 
assemble in extraordinary session in 
order that it may consider and act 
on the amendment of certain legis- 
lation, which, in my best judgment, 
so alters the historic foreign policy 
of the United States that it impairs 
the peaceful relations of the United 
States with foreign nations. 

At the outset I proceed on the as- 
sumption that every member of the 
Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and every member of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, including the President and 
his associates, personally and of- 
ficially, are equally and without re- 
servation in favor of such measures 
as will protect the neutrality, the 
safety and the integrity of our coun- 
try and at the same time keep us out 
of war. 

Because I am wholly willing to as- 
ecribe an honorable desire for peace 


message to 
Congress Sept. 21 asking revision of 


to those who hold different views | 


from my own as to what those meas- 
ures should be, I trust that these 
gentlemen will be sufficiently gener- 
ous to ascribe equally lofty purposes 
to those with whom they disagree. 
Let no man or group in any walk 
of life assume exclusive protectorate 
over the future well-being of Amer- 
ica—because I conceive that regard- 
less of party or section the mantle 
of peace and of patriotism is wide 
enough to cover us all. Let no group 
assume the exclusive label of the 
peace “bloc”. We all belong to it. 


Wider Use of Force 


In Settling Disputes 


I have at all times kept the Con- 
gress and the American people in- 
formed of events and trends in for- 
eign affairs. I now review them in a 
spirit of understatement. 

Since 1931 the use of force instead 
of the council table has constantly 
increased in the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations—except in the 
Western Hemisphere where there 


has been only one war, now happily | 


terminated. 


During these years also the build- | 


ing up of vast armies, navies and | 
storehouses of war has proceeded 


abroad with growing speed and in- 
tensity. But, during these years, and 
extending back even to the days of 


the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the United | 
States has constantly, consistently | 


and conscientiously done all in its 
power to encourage peaceful settle- 
ments, to bring about reduction of 
armaments and to avert threatened 
wars. 

We have done this not only be- 
cause any war anywhere necessarily 
hurts American security and Amer- 
ican prosperity, but because of the 
“more important fact that any war, 
anywhere, retards the progress of 
morality and religion and impairs 
the security of civilization itself. 

For many years the primary pur- 
pose of our foreign policy has been 
that this Nation and this Govern- 
ment should strive to the utmost to 
aid in avoiding war among other na- 
tions. But if and when war unhap- 
pily comes, the Government and the 
Nation must exert every possible ef- 
fort to avoid being drawn into the 
war. 

The Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment did its utmost, within our 
traditional policy of non-involve- 
ment, to aid in averting the present 
appalling war. Having thus striven 
and failed, this Government must 
lose no time or effort to keep the 
nation from being drawn into the 
war. 


Predicts Avoidance 


Of War by America 


In my candid judgment we shall 
succeed in these efforts. 

We are proud of the historical 
record of the United States and of 
all the Americas during all these 
years because we have thrown every 
ounce of our influence for peace into 
the scale of peace. 

I note in passing what you will all 
remember—the long debates on the 
subject of what constitutes aggres- 
sion, on the methods of determining 
who the aggressor might be, and on 
who the aggressor in past wars had 
been. Academically this may have 
been instructive as it may have been 
of interest to historians to discuss the 
pros and cons and the rights and 
wrongs of the World War during the 
decade that followed it. 

But in the light of problems of 
today and tomorrow responsibility 
for acts of aggression is not con- 
ceaied, and the writing of the record 
can safely be left to future histori- 
ans. 

There has been sufficient realism 
in the United States to see how close 
to our own shores came dangerous 
paths which were being followed on 
other continents. 

Last January I told the Congress 
that “a war which threatened to en- 
velop the world in flames has been 
averted, but it has become increas- 
ingly clear that peace is not as- 


America’s Historic Policy of Avoiding Entanglements and How It Worked— 


Embargo vs. Cash-and-Carry Principle in the Arms Trade 


and anti-submarine depth charges, + back on the solid footing of real and + such travel is at their own risk. 


sured.” 
developed, a new crisis was in the 
making. Several nations with whom 
we had friendly diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations had lost, or were in 
the process of losing, their independ- 
ent identity and sovereignty. 

During the spring and summer the 
trend was definitely toward further 
act of military conquest and away 
from peace. As late as the end of 
July, I spoke to members of the Con- | 
gress about the definite possibility of 
war. I should have called it the 
probability of war. 

Last January, also, I spoke to this 
Congress of the need for further 
warning of new threats of conquest, | 


By April new tensions had + thirty years. 


Neutrality Act of 1935—only four 
years ago—an Act continued in 
force by the Joint Resolution of May 
1, 1937, despite grave doubts ex- 


It was the so-called 


pressed as to its wisdom by many | 


Senators and Representatives ahd 
by officials charged with the con- 
duct of our foreign relations, includ- 
ing myself. I regret that the Con- 
gress passed that Act. I regret 
equally that I signed that Act. 

On July 14 of this year, I asked the 
Congress in the cause of peace and 
in the interest of real American neu- 
trality and security to take action to 
change that Act. 

I now ask again that such action 





Neutrality Act. 





To “keep America out of war,” President Roosevelt tells 
Congress at an emergency session why it should revise the 
The Administration asks quick action to 
repeal the arms embargo and substitute a “cash-and-carry” 
principle under international law, nationals of belligerent 
countries to buy and take title to munitions and other sup- 
plies here and ship only in foreign vessels. 

Is the present law outmoded and ineffective? Is it, or is 
the proposed law, a greater safeguard of peace for America? 
Is the arms embargo “most vitally dangerous to American 
neutrality, American’ security and American peace,” as the 
President says, or does the cash-and-carry proposal offer a 
greater danger of embroilment in war? 

What the President said about it in his message to a joint 
meeting of the Senate and House is given here in full text. 
The message was broadcast to America and to Europe. 








military and economic; of challenge + 


to religion, to democracy and to in- 
ternational good faith. I said: 

“An ordering of society which rele- 
gates religion, democracy and good 
faith among nations to the back- 
ground can find no place within it 
for the ideals of the Prince of Peace. 
The United States rejects such an 
ordering ahd retains its ancient 
faith. 

“We know what might happen to 
us of the United States if the new 
philosophies of force were to encom- 
pass the other continents and invade 
our own. We, no more than other 
nations, can afford to be surrounded 
by the enemies of our faith and our 
humanity. Fortunate it is, therefore, 
that in this Western Hemisphere we 
have, under a common ideal of 
democratic government, a rich di- 
versity of resources and of peoples 
functioning together in mutual re- 
spect and peace.” 

Last January, in the same message, 
I also said: 





“We have learned that when we 
deliberately try to legislate neutral- | 
ity, our neutrality laws may operate 
unevenly and unfairly—may actually 
give aid to an aggressor and deny 
it to the victim. The instinct of self- 
preservation should warn us that we 
ought not to let that happen any 
more.” 


Reasons for Change 


In Neutrality Law 


It was because of what I foresaw 
last January from watching the 
trend of foreign affairs and their 
probable effect upon us that I rec- 


ommended to the Congress in July | 


of this year that changes be enacted 
in our neutrality law. 

The essentials for American peace 
in the world have not changed since 
January. That is why I ask you 
again to re-examine our own legis- 
lation. 

Beginning with the foundation of 
our constitutional government in 





the year 1789, the American policy | 


in respect to belligerent nations, 
with one notable exception, has been 
based on international law. Be it 
remembered that what we call in- 
ternational law has had as its pri- 
mary objectives the avoidance of 
causes of war and the prevention of 
the extension of war. 

The single exception was the pol- 
icy adopted by this nation during 
the Napoleonic Wars, when, seeking 
to avoid involvement, we acted for 
some years under the so-called Em- 
bargo and Non-Intercourse Acts. 

That policy turned out to be a dis- 
astrous failure — first, 
brought our cwn 


nation close to 


because it | 


ruin, and, second, because it was the 
major cause of bringing us into ac- | 


tive participation in European wars 
in our own War of 1812. It is merely 
reciting history to recell to you that 
one of the results of the policy of 
embargo and non-intercourse was 
the burning in 1814 of part of this 
Capitol in which we are assembled. 

Our next deviation by statute from 
the sound principles of neutrality 
and peace through international law 


; did not come for one hundred and 


i 


be taken in respect to that part of 
the Act which is wholly inconsistent 





Let those who seek to retain the 
present embargo position be wholly 
consistent and seek new legislation 
to cut off cloth and copper and meat 
and wheat and a thousand other ar- 
ticles from all of the nations at war. 

I seek a_ greater 
through the repeal of the embargo 
provisions, and a return to interna- 
tional law. 
the historic and traditional Ameri- 
can policy which, except for the dis- 
astrous interlude of the Embargo 
and Non-Intercourse Acts, has 
served us well for nearly a century 
and a half, 


Repeal Regarded 
As Aid to Peace 


It has been erroneously said that 
return to that policy might bring us 
nearer to war. I give to you my deep 
and unalterable conviction, based on 
years of experience as a worker in 
the field of international peace, that 
by the repeal of the embargo the 
United States will more probably re- 
main at peace than if the law re- 
mains as it stands today. 

I say this because with the repeal 
of the embargo this Government 
clearly and definitely will insist that 
American citizens and American 
ships keep away from the immediate 


perils of the actual zones of con- | 


flict. 


Repeal of the embargo and a re- | 
turn to international law are the | 


crux of this issue. 

The enactment of the embargo 
provisions did more than merely re- 
verse our traditional policy. 
the effect of putting land powers on 


the same footing as naval powers, so | 


| far as sea-borne commerce was con- 
| cerned. 


with ancient precepts of the law of | 


nations—the embargo provisions, I 
ask it because they are, in my opin- 
ion, most vitally dangerous to Amer- 
ican neutrality, American security 
and American peace. 

These embargo provisions, as they 
exist today, prevent the sale to a 
belligerent by an American factory 
of any completed implements of 
war, but they allow the sale of many 


types of uncompleted implements of | 


war, as well as all kinds of general 
material and supplies. 

They, furthermore, allow such 
products of industry and agriculture 


A land power which threatened 


war could thus feel assured in ad- | 


vance that any prospective sea- 
power antagonist would be weakened 
through denial of its ancient right 
to buy anything anywhere. 

This, four years ago, gave a defi- 


against another, 
of ours. Removal of the embargo is 


merely reverting to the sounder in- 
ternational practice, and pursuing 


| in time of war as in time of peace 


to be taken in American-flag ships | 


to belligerent nations. There in it- 
self—under the present law—lies 
definite danger to our neutrality and 
our peace. 

From a purely material point of 
view, what is the advantage to us in 
sending all manner of articles across 
the ocean for final processing there 


when we could give employment to | 


thousands by doing it here? 


Incidentally, and again from the 


material point of view, by such em- 
ployment we automatically aid our 
own national defense. And if ab- 
normal profits appear in our midst 
even in time of peace, as a result of 
this increase of industry, I feel cer- 
tain that the subject will be ade- 
quately dealt with at the coming 
regular session of the Congress. 


The “Paradox” 


of Present Law 


Let me set forth the present par- 
adox of the existing legislation in 
its simplest terms: If, prior to 1935, 
a general war had broken out in Eu- 
rope, the United States would have 
sold to and bought from belligerent 
nations such goods and products of 
all kinds as the belligerent nations, 
with their existing facilities and geo- 
graphical situations were able to 
buy from us or sell to us. 


This would have been the normal | sipie for the act that arms manu- 


practice under the age-old doctrines 
of international law. Our prior po- 
sition accepted the facts of geogra- 
phy and of conditions of land power 
and sea power alike as they existed 
in all parts of the world. 

If a war in Europe had broken out 
prior to 1935, there would have been 
no difference, for example, between 
our exports of sheets of aluminum 
and airplane wings; today there is 
an artificial legal difference. Before 
1935 there would have been no dif- 
ference between the export of cot- 
ton and the export of gun cotton. 
Today there is. Before 1935 there 
would have been no -difference be- 
tween the shipment of brass tubing 
in pipe form and brass tubing in 
shell form. Today there is. Before 
1935 there would have been no dif- 
ference between the export of a mo- 
tor truck and an armored motor 
truck. Today there is. 

Let us be factual and recognize 
that a belligerent nation often needs 
wheat and lard and cotton for the 
survival of its population just as 
much as it needs anti-aircraft guns 





our ordinary trade policies. 

This will be liked by some and dis- 
liked by others, depending on the 
view they take of the present war, 
but that is not the issue. 
I recommend is to put this country 
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By QUINCY WRIGHT 

[Continued From Page 5.] 
dom, in effect presents Hitler with a 
navy sufficient to intercept trade of 
the United States with Great Britain, 
France and Poland. These countries, 
with dominant sea power, could pre- 
sumably prevent trade with Ger- 
many in any case. 

The interest of the United States 
is to prevent international violence 
and to support international justice 
as the only means to preserving its 


own peace and security. The present 


Neutrality Act has operated against 


these interests by encouraging and | 


assisting aggression. It has contrib- 
uted to Hitler’s violent policies and, 
now that war has come by Hitler’s 
act in violation of his obligations 
under the Pact of Paris, we would 


Stultify our signature to that agree- | 


ment by continuing to assist him, 
and we would encourage such poli- 
cies in the future by contributing to 


| their success. 


It was the theory of those respon- 


facturers stimulate war for the sake 


| of profit and that neutrals become 


involved in war through controversies 
arising from the sale of arms to bel- 
ligerents. These factors, while not 


| wholly negligible, are of minor im- 


portance in the causation of war 
among great powers. 

The influences that will tend to 
involve the United States in the pres- 
ent war are not the propaganda of 
the arms manufacturers or the con- 
troversies arising from the arms 
trade but (1) incidents affecting 
American life and property, (2) the 
growth of war-mindedness through 
continuous discussion of the war and 
the propaganda of the belligerents, 
(3) a development, in American pub- 
lic opinion, of the realization that 


the results of the war may affect the 


balance of power and the immediate 
problems of American security, 
(4) as well as the prestige of democ- 
racy, liberty and law upon which that 
security eventually depends. 
Secretary Hull’s proposal does all 
that is possible to minimize the first 
ot these influences. In a free country 


consistency | 


I seek reenactment of | 


traditional neutrality. 


When and if repeal of the embargo 
is accomplished, certain other phases 
of policy reinforcing American safety 
should be considered. While nearly 
all of us are in agreement on their 
objectives, the only question relates 


to method. 


I believe that American merchant 
vessels should, so far as possible, be 
entering danger 
War zones may change so 
swiftly and so frequently in the days 


restricted from 


| 
| zones. 
| 


|} to come that it is impossible to fix 


quick change. 





It had | 


The step | 
| 
} 


“Repeal of the embargo 


them permanently by an act of Con- 
gress; specific legislation may pre- | 
vent adjustment to constant and 





The third objective, requiring the 
foreign buyer to take transfer of title 
in this country to commodities pur- 
chased by belligerents, is also a re- 
sult which can be attained by legis- 
lation or substantially achieved 
through due notice by proclamation. 

The fourth objective is the pre- 
venting of war credits to belligerents. 
This can be accomplished by main- 
taining in force existing provisions of 
law, or by proclamation making it 
clear that if credits are granted by 
American citizens to belligerents our 


Government will take no steps in | 


the future to relieve them of risk or 
loss. The result of these last two 
will be to require all purchases to be 
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... the crux of this issue.” 


President Roosevelt shown addressing a joint meeting of the spe- 
cial session of Congress. The President urged Congress to repeal 


the embargo on arms to belligerents. 


Directly back of the Presi- 


dent are Vice President Garner and Speaker Bankhead. On the 
right is Gen. Edwin Watson, presidential secretary. 





It seems, therefore, more practical 4 


to delimit. them through action of 
the State Department and adminis- 
trative agencies. 


The objective of | 


restricting American ships from en- | 


| tering such zones may be attained 
nite advantage to one belligerent as | 
not through his | 
own strength or geographic posi- | 
tion, but through an affirmative act | 


by prohibiting such entry by the 
Congress; or the result can be sub- 
Stantially achieved by Executive 


proclamation that all such voyages | 


are solely at the risk of the Ameri- 
can owners themselves. 

The second objective is to prevent 
American citizens from traveling on 
belligerent vessels, or in danger areas, 
This can also be accomplished either 
by legislation, through continuance 
in force of certain provisions of ex- 
isting law, or by proclamation mak- 


ing it clear to all Americans that any | 


| lation to minimize the others. So long 
as freedom of discussion is permitted, 


Should Neutrality Act Be Revised? 


+ nothing can be done directly by legis- + France 


public opinion will develop in these 


directions. The tendency of these in- 


fluences to draw the United States | 


into war will increase, therefore, as 


the war drags on, particularly if Hit- | 


ler appears to have a chance of 
| destroying the power of France and 

Great Britain. 

A repeal of the embargo, giving to 
the victims of aggression the com- 
mercial opportunities which bellig- 
erents have normally enjoyed, would 
tend to shorten the war and support 
the principles of international law 
and the Pact of Paris, to which the 
United States and all of the bellig- 
erents are parties. 

Since, however, such legislation 
might assist Japan, it should be clear 
that the legislation would not be ap- 
plicable to the Far Eastern hostili- 
ties which have not been recognized 
as formal war. 

As soon as the commercial treaty 
of 1911 expires next January, it is 
to be hoped that Congress will follow 
the suggestion of Senators Pittman 
and Schwellenbach and impose an 
embargo on the export of war mate- 
rials to Japan on the basis of inter- 


national decisions holding that her | 


invasion of China was in violation of 


the Nine-Power Treaty and the Pact | 


of Paris. 





Earl J. Hamilton 
Durham, N. C.; Professor of 
Economics, Duke University, 


answers: 
N my opinion, a special session of 
Congress should be called to 


amend the Neutrality Act and the 
Johnson Act to permit both the sale 
of arms, munitions and _ imple- 
ments of war, and short and long- 
term private loans to belligerents. 

The prohibition against the trans- 
portation of arms and other uncon- 
ditional contraband upon American 
vessels should remain in _ force. 
Without affecting our legal neutral- 


made in cash and cargoes to be car- 
ried in the purchasers’ own ships, at 
the purchasers’ own risk. 

Two other objectives have been 
amply attained by existing law, 
namely, regulating collection of 
funds in this country for belligerents, 
and’ the maintenance of a license 
system covering import and export 
of arms, ammunition and implements 
of war. Under present enactments, 
such arms cannot be carried to 
belligerent countries on American 


vessels, and this provision should 
not be disturbed. 
The Congress, of course, should 


make its own choice of the method 
by which these safeguards are to be 
attained, so long as the method 
chosen will meet the needs of new 


a 


and England and, since 
American public opinion would force 
us to resist a German victory with 
arms, tend to decrease rather than 
to increase the probability of our be- 
ing drawn into the conflict. 

The embargo upon private loans 
and the sale of arms to warring na- 
tions rests upon the fear that invest- 
ment bankers and captains of in- 
dustry may lead us into war to pro- 
tect their economic interests. If 
they are stupid enough not to realize 
where the major tax burden imposed 
by war and the brunt of the depres- 
Sion following peace will fall, are 
they shrewd enough to inveigle us 
into the conflict? 

By favoring the Allies, the amend- 
ment of our Neutrality Act would 
discourage Italian, Russian, or Jap- 
anese participation in the war on 
the side of Germany and perhaps 
diminish the benevolence of their 
neutrality toward Berlin. 

By fostering activity in the heavy 
industries, where most of our un- 
employment and idle machinery are 
concentrated, the resumption of the 
sales of airplanes and munitions 
upon the enlarged scale now pos- 
sible would give a powerful stimu- 
lus to economic recovery. 
sultant prosperity might prove ephe- 
meral, but temporary recovery is ob- 
viously preferable to uninterrupted 
depression. Moreover, the increased 
production of airplanes and muni- 
tions would enhance the ability of 


| industry to meet our requirements 


in case we are involved in the war. 
Anglo-French submission at Mu- 


| nich and Hitler’s recent aggression 


cannot be explained except in terms 
of greater relative German strength 
than is commonly realized in this 
country. 

If the Nazis should win, the lag of 
the social sciences behind technology 
and the natural sciences, so greatly 
deplored in informed governmental 
and intellectual circles today, would 
be accentuated by an extension of 
the area in which rational discussion 
and scientific investigation of social 
phenomena are completely sup- 


ity, this policy would materially aid | pressed. 





and dangers. 

To those who say that this program 
would involve a step toward war on 
our part, I reply that it offers far 
greater safeguards than we now pos. 
sess or have ever possessed at he 
tect American lives and property 
from danger. It is a positive pro. 
gram for giving safety. This mea 18 
less likelihood of incidents and ¢ . 
troversies which tend to draw us ) 
conflict, as they did in the last World 
War. There lies the road to peace! 

The position of the Executive 
Branch of the Government js that 
the age-old and time-honored doe. 
trine of international law. coupled 
with these positive safeguards. js bet. 
ter calculated than any other 
to keep us out of this war. 


to 


bet. 
means 


Improving Defense 
U 
nder Emergency Power 


In respect to our own defense, yoy 
are aware that I have issued a proc- 
lamation setting forth “A Nationa] 
Emergency .in Connection with the 
Observance, Safeguarding and En 
forcement of Neutrality and the 
Strengthening of the National De- 
fense within the Limits of Peace- 
time Authorizations.” 

This was done solely to make 
wholly constitutional and legal cer- 
tain obviously necessary measures, 
I have authorized increases in the 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard, which will 
bring all four to a total stil] below 
peace-time strength as authorized 
by the Congress. 

I have authorized the State De- 
partment to use, for the repatriation 
of Americans caught in the war 
zone, $500,000 already authorized by 
the Congress. 

I have authorized the addition of 
150 persons to the Department of 
Justice to be used in the protection 
of the United States against sub- 
versive foreign activities within our 
borders. 

At this time I ask for no other 
authority from the Congress At 


this time I see no need for further 


| Executive action 


The re- | 


under the proc- 
lamation of limited national emer- 
gency. 

Therefore, I see no valid reason 
for the consideration of other legis- 
lation at this extraordinary session 
of the Congress. 

It is, of course, possible that in the 
months to come unforeseen needs 
for further legislation may develop 
but they are not imperative today. 

These perilous days demand coop- 
eration between us without trace of 
partisanship. Our acts must be 
guided by one single hard-headed 
thought—keeping America out of 
this war. 

In that spirit, I am asking the 
leaders of the two major parties in 
the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to remain in Washing- 
ton between the close of this extraor- 
dinary session and the beginning 
of the regular session on Januar} 
third. They have assured me that 
they will do so, and I expect to con- 
sult with them at frequent intervals 
on the course of events in foreign 
affairs and on the need for future 
action in this field, whether it be 
executive or legislative action 

Further, in the event of any fu- 
ture danger to the security of the 
United States or in the event of need 
for any new legislation of impor- 
tance, I will immediately reconvene 
the Congress in another extraordi- 
nary session. 


The World Outlook: 
Darker Period Ahead? 


I should like to be able to offer 
the hope that the shadow over tne 
world might swiftly pass. I cannot 
The facts compel my stating, with 
candor, that darker periods may lié 
ahead. 

The disaster is not of our mak- 
ing; no act of ours engendered the 
forces which assault the founda- 
tions of civilization. Yet we find 
ourselves affected to the core; our 
currents of commerce are changing, 
our minds are filled with new proo- 
lems, our position in world affairs 
has already been altered. 

In such circumstances our 
must be to appreciate in the deepest 
sense the true American interest. 
Rightly considered, this interest 15 
not selfish. 

Destiny first 
sister nations on this 
joint heirs of European 
Fate seems now to compel us to 45- 
sume the task of helping to malli- 
tain in the Western World a citace! 
wherein that civilization may be keP' 
alive. 

The peace, the integrity and _ 
safety of the Americas—these mus‘ 
be kept firm and serene. In a perioc 
when it is sometimes said that free 
discussion is no longer compatibie 
with national safety, may you 5) 
your deeds show the world that bah 
of the United States are one peop:e, 
of one mind, one spirit, one clea! 
resolution, walking before God in 
the light of the living 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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STRATEGY OF THE WAR: 
DIPLOMATS TAKE OVER 


Vewsqrata + | 


MmHE strategy of Europe’s war is 
| now back in the hands of frock- 
coated diplomats, after three weeks 
of control by generals. 

Military operations are going on, 
and fiercely in some sectors, Rus- 
sian tank brigades continued to roll 


toward the line of demarcation 
agreed upon between Russia and 
Germany. But, for the Russian 





Diplomats take hand in 
war strategy. New moves 
may shift course of conflict. 








strategy is simple, because 
1at army is meeting hardly any or- 
nized resistance on 
rough Poland.. 

In the west, French troops with 
British aid continue to mop up the 
narrow strip of German territory in 
front of the West Wall, preparing 
probably for a major offer sive by the 
Allies or perhaps by Germany. 


Diplomats Assume 


Strategic Maneuvering 


The new and startling develop- 
ments in war tactics are taking 
place in the fleld of diplomacy, the 
field of propaganda, the grisly busi- 
ness of political assassination and 
the exciting race for occupation of 
a dying country. 

Only an attack in force by Ger- 
man troops at some point on the 
western front will prove to states- 


the march , 


men that Adolf Hitler has given up 


© 
his hopes of threatening and ca- 


joling Great Britain and France into 
& peace settlement before war in 
the west begins on a large scale. 
That Hitler still wants to split 
France and Great Britain and soften 
war sentiment in those nations ap- 
peared in his Danzig speech last 
week. He repeated that Germany 
has no claims on France, expressed 
pity for the French poilu, threatened 


a seven-year war and blamed the | 


war on British desire to destroy the 
German people. 

The reaction of France and Great 
Britain to this speech may intimate 
to Hitler that the time for peace 
talks has not yet arrived; in fact, 
may not appear for a long time. 
The British and French govern- 
ments. officially brand  Hitler’s 
speech as filled with “lies” and re- 
affirm their determination to wage 
war to the bitter end. 


Aftermath of Slaying 

Of Rumania’s Premier 

Meanwhile, Germany and Russia 
each proceed to take half of Poland, 
and the world wonders whether Hit- 
ler and Stalin are in this instance 
acting as friendly partners or as 
deadly enemies in bitter competition. 

Russian tank detachments moving 
into Poland made it their first ob- 
jective to occupy the Rumanian 
frontier, cutting off Rumania from 
German troops. 

Also, Rumanian Premier Calinescu, 
friendly to Great Britain, France 
and to a Russian-fostered Black Sea 
alliance of Balkan countries, was 
assassinated in a street of Bucharest 


by members of the Iron Guard, a | 








Canada’s Envoy 








—Harris & Ewing 


Loring C. Christie, newly appointed 
Minister from Canada to the United 
States, will soon be taking up his 
new post at the Canadian Legation 
in Washington. Mr. Christie has 
been serving as Counselor to the 
External Affairs Department in 
Ottawa. 





pro-Nazi organization. He has been 
replaced as premier by General 
George Argesanu, who is expected 
to continue King Carol's firm neu- 
trality policy, if possible. 

These two developments are being 


| interpreted as evidence that Russia, 


far from being Germany’s friend, 
is racing to control eastern Europe 
before Germany can stake a per- 
manent claim, and friends of Ger- 
many may have replied by shooting 
the pro-Russian premier of Ru- 
mania, hoping to break up the pro- 
jected Black Sea alliance of Turkey, 
Rumania, Russia and Bulgaria. 

If German and Russian aims are 
opposite, rather than compatible, it 
is to be expected, professional ob- 
servers say, that the Allies will give 
Russia encouragement in winning 
control of eastern Europe at Hitler's 
expense. This is a new strategy of 
the war in the East which may now 
be developing. 
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asoline Is Best! 





Mobilgas 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





ROM THE ATLANTIC’S U.S. 1 to the Pacific’s U.S. 99, there’s traffic 
Fi buck...hills to climb...need for long, smooth mileage. 


Just one or two good gasoline qualities aren’t enough. You need all 
good qualities...the “Balanced Performance” of Mobilgas! 


Mobilgas atomizes quickly...fires evenly. Every drop is selected 
for high octane value...every drop is scientifically cleaned. You get 
power, pick-up, mileage, smoothness—each in full measure—when 
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= Ihe World Weak: 


HOW THE NEUTRALS 
MAY TURN WAR TIDE 


* Department was a severe blow to* ff Italy is successful, the war might 

ISU Ol + Japan end suddenly. But most Observers 

Naval strategists point out that | believe Italy’s peace efforts will fail 

REE neutral nations—the Japan, by making overtures for | and the war will go on and may even 
American friendship, takes notice pring Italy into the fighting 


United States, Japan and Italy— 


that the United States has the job 





are having almost as much influence 


Italian involvement on the side of 
the Allies would open a new German 





on the war in Europe as if they were 
actually taking part. 

It is even said in Washington that 
these three nations, as neutrals, 
have more influence on the war than 
they would have as belligerents. 


of neutral 


Three back-seat drivers 
in Europe’s war. 


flank to attack and might make 
Germany's position more precarious. 


Italian military aid to Germany 
The role would force France to divert soldiers 
countries south, would complicate the Medi- 


terranean problem and might even 
threaten Egypt and the Near East. 








Importance of the United States 
just now is, of course, as a supply 
base. Great Britain and France will 
wage war with greater assurance if 
they know they are to receive war 
materials, chiefly airplanes, from 


the Pacific. 


propaganda ca 


of safeguarding the status quo in 


Italy's role just 
every effort for peace. In this peace 


Thus it is a matter of great im- 
portance to both sides in the war to 
find ,out what are Italy's inten- 
tions. 

If Japan should come into the war 
against Great Britain, it is held 


now is to make 


mpaign, Italy may be 


the United States. So far real aif acting in her own self-interest or | possible that the United States fleet 
warfare has not begun on the west- under German instructions. What- might act as a deterrent to Japan 
ern front. The British are said to be | ever the motive, Itaiy lets hardly | in the Pacific. Consequently, Japan 


waiting to see if Congress repeals ; a day 
the arms embargo and the Germans 
never wanted the war in the west to 


begin, if they could avoid it. 


appointment 
London who is 


some other step, 


pass without 
peace move: a newspaper editorial, 


is currying American favor just now, 


making some 
though it is pointed out that Japan's 
| 


of an ambassador in | aims in the Far East are basically in 
neutrality-minded, or | conflict with American interests 
there. 





U. S. May Influence | 





Position of Japan 

Prime Minister Chamberlain’s third 
weekly report to Parliament on con- 
duct of the war, studded with af- 
firmation that the war is being 
fought hard, was phrased to appeal 
to American listeners as much as to 
the British public. 

The United States is also a great 
factor in the Pacific and may de- 
termine wheth*r or not Japan enters 
the war and, if she enters, on what 
side. 

Recently Japan has made every ef- 
fort to pjacate American opinion. 
After announcement of the Japa- 
nese-Russian agreement to end hos- | 
tilities on the Manchu - Mongol 
border, the Japanese ambassador in 


Washington called a special press 
conference. 

He took pains to state that the 
truce with Russia has no con- 


nection with the European war and 
was not consummated through the 
good offices of Germany. There is 
no thought, he said, of a Japanese- 
Russian non-aggression pact. 

In addition, Japan has already 
sent out feelers for a new Japanese- 
American trade pact, to replace the 
one denounced recently by Secretary 
of State Hull. Notice of abrogation 
of this 1911 treaty of trade and 
friendship by the American State 
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THE LEGISLATION 
WAITING ACTION 





Bills pending in Congress. A pro- 








. ss ‘ gram that may follow action on 
Cue atin de Ved: A Single Hard Thought For Congress to Ponder—Neutrality caisiitesiien . 
dent’s neutrality plea. Differing — | 
views on length of session. Opposi OORDINATING efforts to expedite neutra)it: on 
tion group forms battle lines. | legislation, the Democratic leadership iza 
both branches of Congress plans to exert itse}s Tr 
toward confining the business of ‘he specia] ses- the 
T WAS in an atmosphere heavily charged with sion to that single objective. There are indica- mé 
expectancy and with political lines crossed in tions that the minority will not object to this fro 
all directions that President Roosevelt, in ad- procedure in the early stage of the session. be 
dressing Congress at the outset of the extraor- Considerable doubt is expressed by the ma- "i 
dinary session last Thursday, launched what jority leadership, however, that other subject ha 
may prove to be an historic battle over neutral- can be avoided should the session appear to be nu: 
ity legislation. one of a month or longer. The House plan eff 
The reception accorded the Chief Executive to recess in three-day periods. This procedure, gu: 
as he mounted the rostrum to urge repeal of the the leaders feel, can be followed successfully for ing 
arms embargo section of the neutrality act and the first two weeks, in all probability, but be- sm 
to pledge his efforts to keep this country out of yond that time they will feel much less secure the 
war was spontaneously warm. The applause from The first House hurdle in this program wil] be 
Senators and Representatives as he concluded, ii presented Monday. On that day, it being the 
the House chamber where the joint session was | fourth Monday of the month, the petition 
—— — ; ee bring the anti-lynching bill before the House may 
Gnly a: pone Waere Se % be called up under the regular rules. While the ir 
4 ts Bye tag vey teagan tayo A od leading proponents of such legislation have 
. va : ™ - . agreed not to make the motion, any one of the 
address voluminous. This may be attributed. to me 218 signers of the discharge petition is privileged Ne 
the fact that he spoke solemnly of a grave sub- ; ' = Loniet BI Harris & Ewing ' iy eames dine aateieet 
ject. His message to the Congress was not de- White House Echo Non-Partisan Spirit Isolationist Bloc oO move toc r the ject. 5 
signed to arouse emotions. It lacked the ap- Back into special session to consider the President's appeal for repeal photo (left to right) finds Minority Leader McNary, Senator Austin Much Legislation sal 
plause-provoking verbiage of other adaresste » of the arms embargo, Congress gets down to work. Here are some of (Rep.), of Vermont, and Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Foreign Re- P - . sail 
Sompees, td % Wes Gebvared te 6 serious tone the “headline” narhes of the session—one of the nation’s most historic. lations Committee, arriving at the White House for a conference. Right Still Awaits Action se 
Cnt emitted eraterioal eBects Cesigned to ap- Left photo (left to right) Vice President Garner and Majority Leader photo (left to right), Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, and Senator If the session promises to be long, pressure hax 
gh the pein dible titters from Barkley are in jovial accord with the President that the subject be Johnson (Rep.), of California, shown leaving a meeting of the “isola- | for consideration of other legislation will become safe 
Fe + oy acapella gti Sendiitens subtly dealt with in non-partisan spirit. Carrying out this thought, center tionist bloc,” supporting the arms embargo. so acute, it is forecast in Congress, that it could * 
suggested that the special session be brief by not be resisted successfully. ; The demand for aca 
stating that he had invited majority and minority revision of the WPA appropriation act require- ly s 
leaders of both houses to remain in Washington ment that persons on the rolls 18 months or _ 
for consultation, after adjournment, and pledged / leWSaKalHy: T H E BR A T T L E O V FE R N E U T R A L | 7 bd : louger shall be laid off 30 days and may be re- 
that should developments arise to endanger the ° instated only after new certification of need is 
security of the United States he would summon a major problem for the leadership to hold in 
another special session. Senator McCarran control. 
(Dem), of Nevada, who opposes repeal of the em- tH OW IT H AS S H ATT F R FE D DA RT| cE S A N D KR LOCS Besides the bills which are in committee and 
bargo, and others, apparently considered these about ready to be reported out, there are on the 
passages humorous inasmuch as the regular ses- Senate calendar 41 measures awaiting action, 
sion of Congress will begin January 3 and they : ; : while House calendars contain 124 bills and 
differ from the President in judgment as to the EMPERS in Congress are touchy. New alli- + ney of South Dakota and Lodge, of Massachus- + House on the relief question, helping to slice resolutions. 
time this special session will run in considering ances, new non-aggression pacts are being | setts. | work relief appropriations this year. Some of these measures are, in effect, dupli- 
neutrality . signed more rapidly in Capitol cloak rooms | Other Democrats opposing the President are Senator Bailey, (Dem), of North Carolina, cates; for instance, there are on the House 
O sition Mappin than in European chancellories. Old balance- | Senator Holt, of West Virginia, who often har- | who often has heckled the Administration on calendar two legisiative proposals authorizing ” 
ppo pping “ane re he é | quale euettess on the enecintuins of Maree Mens additional appropriation for the New York 
Strategy of Contest of-power combinations have been upset by the | ties the Administration, and Senator Bulow, of . og 7 “ ; y “i World Fair, the difference being in the amount. 
issue of the day—repeal or retention of the em- | South Dakota. The minority leader, Senator | kins to be Secretary o ommerce an on labor ein abiiaiiiens tien Dene billie which 
now defends the President’s foreign 


Reactions to the address were varied, as might 
have been expected, but regardless of attitude 
toward the objective sought by the President the 
membership of Congress predominantly found no 
fault with his presentation of his case. It was 
forthright: the President admitting his own error 
in having signed the original neutrality act of 
1935, as well as charging Congress with error in 
having passed that bill. 

But the isolationists of the Senate lost no time 
in getting together to outline strategy after the 
President had spoken. They—24 of them—met 
in the office of Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep.), 
California, a veteran of the fight against adher- 
ence to the League of Nations in the adminis- 
tration of President Woodrow Wilson. Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Progressives, and Farmer- 
Laborites, they say they recognize that at this 
time they are in the minority on the subject 
of repeal of the arms embargo provision. But 
they showed no signs of defeatism after their 
conference; no lack of confidence that their 
cause, eventually, will prevail. 

There is no talk of a filibuster. There is, how- 
ever, ample evidence that the subject will be 
debated fully when it reaches the Senate floor. 

Seeking to preserve a high plane for the con- 
sideration of the subject, the President, in his 
address to Congress, conceded sincerity and pa- 
triotism to those who assumed a view opposite 
to his own, and he asked the same concession 
for those who agree with him. 

Not only did the President publicly pledge con- 
sultation with minority as well as majority 
leaders of Congress in moves affecting foreign 
relations after adjournment of this session of 
Congress, but he evidenced this same spirit in 
summoning a White House conference on the 
day prior to the special session. Republican 
members of the Senate and House were included 
in that conference, and also the titular heads 
of the Republican party. The 1936 Presidential 
and Vice-Presidential nominees, former Gov. 
Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, and Col. Frank 
Knox, of Illinois, were invited to participate, and 
accepted. 

And in that White House conference, the Pres- 
ident consulted; he sought advice, accepted it. 


House To Mark Time 


On Senate Action 


The procedure adopted for the approach to 
neutrality act revision is to have the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations write a bill, 
and substitute it for the Bloom bill passed last 
spring by the House, so that after Senate pass- 
age the measure will go to conference and reach 
the House in the form of a conference report. 

Suggestions that the President ask for repeal 
of all neutrality laws, and reversion to interna- 
tional law, were rejected at the White House con- 
ference on objections, mainly by Senator Pitt- 
man (Dem.), Nevada, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, that such a move might 
be misinterpreted by the public as an effort to 
Seize power, free from legislative restraint, on 
the part of the Executive. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee will 
hold its first meeting of the Special session Sep- 
tember 25. The issue has been joined and the 
result remains for future development. 

That the members of Congress realized the 
seriousness of the’ subject to be considered at 
this emergency session is attested by the fact 
that quorum calls on the first day developed 








bargo on arms, ammunition and implements of 
war. 

What are the new political alliances being 
contracted in Washington? Why are many Re- 
publicans now the willing partners of some 
New Deal Democrats? What has happened to 
make conservative Democrats and White House 
supporters shelve animosities only a few months 
old? 

How does it come about that old partners in 
politics are now split far apart while old en- 
emies drink out of the same cup? 


All Groups Are Divided 
By Battle Over Neutrality 

Here is what an analysis shows: 

Groups supporting and opposing the Presi- 
dent are of no one political color, come from 
no single section of the country, and can show 
no one common reason for their support or 
opposition. 

Those who are going to fight repeal of the 
arms embargo—thus those ranged against the 
President—include Republicans, Democrats, 
Farmer-Laborites and frealancers. 

Senators and Representatives who voted 
against the declaration of war on Germany in 
1917 are split on the neutrality issue, as are 
statesmen who opposed the Versailles Treaty. 

For instance, the opposition or isolationist 
bloc of 24 Senators that met in Senator Hiram 
Johnson’s office after President Roosevelt 
finished speaking last week included Robert La 
Follette, a Progressive from Wisconsin, who 
has supported many Roosevelt reforms. Sena- 
tor La Follette says that the President is lead- 
ing the nation to war. 

With him at the conference were Senators 
who do not accuse the President of trying to 
bring on war, but rather differ with him on the 
best method of keeping out of war. Definitely 
in this group are Republican Senators Borah, of 
Idaho, and Johnson, of California. Two Farmer- 
Laborites, Lundeen of Minnesota and Shipstead 
of Minnesota, also come in this classification, 

The Democrats who took part in the isola- 
tionist strategy conference include many who 
would rather resign their Senate seats than be 
termed “Republican-minded”. Such men are a 
staunch New Dealer, Senator Downey of Cali- 
fornia; the Southern hereditary Democrat, 
Senator Overton, of Louisiana; the powerful 
Democratic chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts. 

The anti-Administration bloc also includes 
many who have consistently opposed many of 
the President’s proposals. 

In this group are two Republican Senators 
with presidential ambitions, Vandenberg of 
Michigan and Bridges of New Hampshire; 
and one Democrat who has an eye on the White 
House, Senator Bennett Champ Clark, of Mis- 
souri. Also in the company are the following 








McNary, of Oregon, is against repeal of the 
arms embargo. 

Reasons for the stand this varied group has 
taken differ widely. 

A not inconsiderable group of Republicans 





Scrambled politics. How neutrality 
has turned old party and sectional 
lines topsy-turvy. The who, how and 
why of fight on arms embargo. 











just suspect the President. Some say privately 
that the President is not opposed to war if war 
will mean continuance of the New Deal after 
1940. 
ing any White House victory that might mean 
a third term for the President or his ideas. 

Another group, led notably by Senator Nye, 
Republican of North Dakota, is opposing the 
President’s recommendation on the ground that 
munitions manufacturers are to blame for wars 
and that permitting sale of arms abroad will 
give munitions makers a chance to involve this 
That was a point developed by 
Senator Nye’s investigation of the munitions in- 
dustry some years ago. 

A third group of Administration opponents 
see our war trade in all commodities as the dan- 
ger spot, and thus they oppose widening our war 
trade to include arms. Few of them, however, 
advocate shutting off all war trade, though the 
President declared last week that this would be 
the consistent course for those who oppose the 
trade in arms. 


This kind of opposition centers on avert- 


country in war. 


Presidential Support 
From Anti-New Dealers 

Supporters of the Administration—that is, ad- 
vocates of repeal of the arms embargo—also are 
of every political and sectional color. 

It must have been strange last week for the 
President to learn that Senator Tydings, a con- 
servative Democrat from Maryland, told a group 
of women urging him to vote against the Presi- 
dent on the arms embargo issue: “There are 
plenty of things about Mr. Roosevelt I don't 
like but I’m not going to talk about him in 
this situation. I don’t care for hell and a 
brown mule. I'm going to do what I think 
best.” 

President Roosevelt tried to “purge” Senator 
Tydings in the 1938 primary elections and the 
Senator returned to Congress last session to 
take issue bitterly with the Administration on 
such big topics as relief and money powers. 
He it was who filibustered the President's de- 
valuation powers to a temporary death one 
midnight last June. Now Mr. Tydings sides 
with the President. 

Representative Woodrum, a Virginia Dem- 





laws, 
policy. Likewise, Senator Glass, (Dem.), of 
Virginia, who commands tremendous respect in 
Congress, finds his views identical with those of 
the Chief Executive. Senator Glass has been 
the most active opponent of New Deal fiscal 
policies. 

Senator Taft, of Ohio, who is often spoken 
of as a Republican candidate for President, 
has buried his opposition to Mr. Roosevelt for 
the duration of the neutrality fight. He frank- 
ly favors repeal of the arms embargo. 

Democratic stalwarts like Senators Pittman 
(Nev.), Byrnes (S. Car.), Minton (Ind.), Pep- 
per (Fla.), McKellar (Tenn.) and Connally 
(Tex.) are, of course, supporting President 
Roosevelt. 

But so are Senator Byrd, a Virginia Dem- 
ocrat who has had violent patronage tiffs with 
the Administration, and Representative Wads- 
worth, a Republican from up-state New York, 
where Rooseveltian ideas are not popular. Even 
Senator Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, opponent 
of the National Labor Relations Board, sides 
with the White House on neutrality, as does 
Senator Austin, of Vermont, assistant Repub- 
lican leader, who advocates complete repeal of 
the Neutrality Act. 


Many Legislators 
Still “On Fence” 

A significant and powerful number of law- 
makers are still on the fence in the neutrality 
fight, withholding their decision. This group 
includes Senator Gillette, Democrat from Iowa 
who survived the 1938 “purge”; Senator 
George, Democrat from Georgia, also a “purge” 
veteran. 

One powerful figure, Vice President Garner, 
has still to reveal his sympathies in this fight, 
though one report has it that he is sympathetic 
to the White House on the neutrality question. 

James A. Farley, Postmaster General, a not 
inconsiderable factor in Congress, is openly 
working for the President, though some months 
ago there was reported to be a breach between 
the Democratic Chairman and the White 
House. 

Many reasons cement into one voting bloc 
the lawmakers who favor repeal of the arms 
embargo. 

Some wish to give all aid possible to Great 
Britain and France, believing that is the best 
way to avoid American involvement in war. 
Others believe prosperity in their home dis- 
tricts would revive more quickly if sale of 
arms to belligerent nations were permitted. 

Telegrams and letters, evidence of organized 
and unorganized pressure from back home, are 
flooding Washington. Even the new political 
alliances, formed only a few days ago, are sub- 
ject to change without notice. A violent shift 
in Europe, the sinking of an American ship, 
or any number of other incidents could quickly 








have been passed by both branches of Congres 
in different forms. The most important is the 
omnibus transportation bill. The others are to 
change the Navy promotion board, to amend the 
Bonneville Dam act, and to improve the civil 
service status of letter carriers. Except as to 
the transportation bill, there is no acute con- 
troversy over these measures. 

Resolutions proposing rules for the considera- 
tion of six measures are pending before the 
House, awaiting a signal from the leadership to 
ke called up. These include rules for considera- 
tion of a bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
(Wage-Hour) Act; the water pollution bill; the 
measures to amend the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, so as to broaden the lending and discount 
powers of that agency; to authorize construction 
of Navy Department buildings in Washington 
to provide trial of Federal judges on the issue 
of good behavior; and to extend the classified 
civil service. 

The House Interstate Commerce Committee 
has before it the Senate-approved bill to forbid 
block booking of motion pictures. 


Lending-Spending Bills 


Remain on Calendar 


Among bills on the House calendar are the two 
which the House declined to debate just prior 
to adjournment of the last sesesion by voting 
down rules for their consideration—the Ad- 
ministration’s lending bill and the bill to in- 
crease the lending powers of the United States 
Housing Authority. 

Both the House and the Senate have bills on 
their respective calendars seeking to lay down 
procedure for administrative agencies of the 
Federal Government, a subject of high con- 
troversy. 

Also pending in the Senate is a bill for Federal! 
aid to education, involving some $800,000,000 over 
a period of six years; one for assistance to States 
in kindergarten work; and one to assist in edu- 
cation of physically-handicapped children. 

The House-approved bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act so as to provide greater 
protection for domestic industries in cases such 
as that created by the export subsidy on cotton 
is on the Senate calendar. Also awaiting action 
on that calendar is a bill against use of spies 
and acquisition of munitions by industries 
labor disputes; one to prevent advertising 0° 
alcoholic beverages by radio; the House-approvea 
but greatly amended rivers and harbors authori- 
zation bill; a bill to establish a circuit court 
appeals for patents, and several affecting aliens. 





Record of Legislation 


BILLS PENDING 


Amendment of Neutrality Act: Bloom resoluti¢ - 
containing embargo on arms and ammunition °« 
embodying some Administration ideas (H.J.Res. 306 '° 
passed House June 30; pending since last session ’ 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Pittman reso! i 
tion embodying Administration recommendations a. 
Res. 97): introduced at last session, pending in Senaté 
Foreign Relations Committee. Various other reso 
tions respecting neutrality. 


INTRODUCED 


Joint resolution requesting peace scarene es 
hostile nations (H.J.Res. 382); by Rep Kennedy, } Ley 
referred to House Committee on Foreign Affairs 


~ attendance of 85 Senators and 394 Represent- Republican Senators: Reed, of Kansas: Danaher, crat, Supports the President on neutrality work another political earthquake in sensitive Joint resolution ‘ezalizing ThentagiTens Day (BY 
atives. icut: : : ; : +" | Res. 38%); by Rep. Reed, Ill.; House Committee on 
of Connecticut; Frazier, of North Dakota; Gur- though he has consistently opposed the White Washington. | Judiciary. 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those to 
which writers desire to have only 
their initials attached if published, 
should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must 
be signed and addresses given. 


Seeking Traffic Safety 

Sir:—The Birmingham (‘Ala.) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is most grateful 
for the cooperation you and your organ- 
ization rendered during our recent 
Traffic Safety Week. Your interest in 
the cause of traffic safety and the ulti- 
mate saving of lives was very evident 
from the start and your helping will not 
be forgotten. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has good reason to believe that the an- 
nual Traffic Week is having the desired 
effect. Only one life was lost in Au- 
gust through an auto accident, and dur- 
ing Safety Week there were only three 
small accidents, none serious. That is 
the best record yet for 1939. 

GEORGE E. SEIBELS, Jr. 
Chairman, Traffic Safety Week 
Committee, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


x* «* * 


Neutrality Policies 

Sir:—You make the assertion in your 
editorial of the 11th, “It is most unfortu- 
nate that our Congress failed to repeal 
embargo on arms, etc.” 
ye not. Certainly there is more time to 
have well thought out the provisions and 
safeguards in a repeal measure. 

You are correct that public opinion is 





+ carry, but our people are afraid of Mr 


Maybe so, may- | 


against the dictators, and overwhelming- | 


ly so, and that sentiment is for cash and 





“The Yeas and Nays" 
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TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFP. 


Roosevelt unbridled, for they have 
faith in his statesmanship or in his sta- 
bility of character and unless we are 
thoughtfully safeguarded by re- 
strictive legislation against his rashness 
—if there is repeal—the general idea 
is he will have us in the war, which is 
not wanted. 


no 


proper 


We have no fuss with repeal but we 
do have awful forebodings and fear of 
Mr. Roosevelt if he ever has war-time 
powers, 
Nashville, Tenn. E. F, LANGFORD 


x~* * 


Wilson’s Peace Plan 


Sir:—Woodrow Wilson’s plan for ad- 
justing differences between nations was 
the finest that human intellect could de- 
vise—a Léague of Nations with a World 
Court to settle questions—an ideal plan 


+ 


—provided all the nations could furnish | 


the same high standard of disinterested 
judgment and unselfish purpose. 

With these high standards the Eu- 
ropean nations could have made the 
plan a success even without United 
States participation; without them, the 
entrance of the United States could have 
effected nothing. 

Old-world national instincts and ra- 
cial prejudices cannot be replaced by 
American idealism on the spur of an oc- 


casion Woodrow Wilson underesti- 
mated the strength of these age-long 
characteristics. In practice many na- 


tions refused to recognize the authority 
of a World Court. 

If we are to introduce Christianity to 
ameliorate war—an incongruous idea 
let us be ready also to introduce any 
teaching in the Word of God: Acts 20:35 


—‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Let Great Britain 


Germany her colonies; let Germany give 


give back to 


back to Czechoslovakia its own govern- 
ment, et This would disarm war as 
economic needs of nations would be gra- 
ciously met by other nations. 

Fish Creek, Wis Vv. W 


x* * * 


Saving Our Democracy 

Sir:—Keep America out of foreign en- 
tanglements, moral, political and finan- 
cial as well as military, to save democ- 
racy! Democracy 
peace and good will 

War, unless it be in defense of honest 
liberty and justice, adds no strength or 
glory to a democracy or its cause. War, 
in general, is the lifeline of autocracy, 
the means by which kings, dictatcrs and 
power-mad minorities maintain their 
holds upon people. 

The surest way to save democracy is 
for the United States to stay at home 
and tend strictly to her own democratic 
business, cultivate the good will of all 
peoples, so far as democratic principles 
will permit, and thus prove to all the 
world the superiority of democracy as a 
form of government. H. C. BREWER 


is best preserved in 


Duluth, Minn. 


| 


ee ¢ @ 


Solving Nation’s Problems 


Sir:—If the people all over this nation 
will hold a public forum meeting once 
a week, probably Friday night, in 
school houses and courthouses or halls 
or wherever they ¢an best assemble, and 
discuss the problems of the day of every 
kind, class and character, this should 
help to get some telling results 

Ben Franklin in his time organized 


on 


The United 


States News 











what was called the Junto, nothing | 


more than a society to get 
sound conclusions on the questions of 
In honor of this distinguished 
American and statesman, I am sug- 
gesting that this suggestion be carried 
out from one end of the continent to 
the other, and that the organization be 
called the Junto. No doubt many of 
the soundest policies of our Government 
developed in the Junto 
Princetcn, Va 


debating 


his day. 


OTT RADER 
x* * * 


Helping the Democracies 

Sir It is apparent that the 
can public heartily sympathizes with the 
cause of the Allies. It is, also, apparent 
that at this time nobody is in favor of 
intervening in the war and sending 
forces to Europe to participate in it as 
we did in the World War. 

It seems to me that there is a perfectly 
simple solution of this problem. If Con- 
gress will reenact 
features of the Neutrality Act, we can 
continue to furnish airplanes, arms, am- 
munition and supplies to the Allies to 
a limit of what they can pay for. 

If later some incident, such the 
sinking of the “Lusitania,” should occur 
and inflame public opinion to the extent 
that it was desired that we participate 
in the war on the side of the Allies, we 
should do so deliberately, but limit our 


Ameri- 


as 


the cash-and-carry | 


participation to the furnishing of arms, | 


ammunition and supplies to the Allies 
free of charge, and with the distinct un- 
derstanding that no forces would be sent 
to Europe. 

If, then, industrial production of air- 
planes, ammunition and supplies were 
speeded up so as to provide quantity 
production, our participation in that way 
would actually be of more benefit to the 
Allies than sending troops, and while it 
would cost the Government large sums 
of money, the resultant expense would be 
a bagatelle compared with the cost of 
transporting troops to Europe and pay- 
ing pensions for a hundred years, to say 
nothing of the lives saved 
El Paso, Texas W. M. PETICOLAS 
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Copper can be! 











POUND of copper could be fabricated into a strong, 
gossamerlike thread 60 miles long—-the distance from 





New York to Trenton. In its practical service to mankind finely 


drawn copper goes into electro magnets for many uses; it goes 


into delicate wires used in telephone, radio and television equip- 


ment; miles of it may go into a motor or a generator. And a 


pound of copper yields 50 feet of 12-gauge electrical wire for’ 


the modern home. : 
Interestingly enough, this metal some 55 centuries ago-— new- 
found, rare and precious——became mans first medium of barter. 

Today, through man’s ingenuity, copper is fulfilling its destiny as 


the “Metal of Progress”. For, beginning in the 1880’s when 


Anaconda’s preat Butte mines began systematic production, civili- 


zation’s forward surge demanded large quantities of copper for the 


furtherance of electrical development. And without this copper 


the growth of electricity and our standards of living would have 


been immeasurably retarded. 


i 


Copper —A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through whose development 


America has prospered greatly. Essential though copper is today 


to every activity of modern man, much is yet to come...through 


continued research and constantly improving methods of fabrication. 


25 Broadway 


AnaConpA 


New York 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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»..and the farther 
a 
you go the more you save 
Train travel is safe. Train travel is fast... which Pennsylvania Railroad joins East 
and sure! And at the new low round-trip |= with West, North with South. What’s more, 
fares no other form of travel gives so much __ there’s a 10% reduction in one-way fares 
for so little. Air-conditioned comfort. Deli- | good for travel in Pullman upper berths 
cious meals in attractive diners. Restful ... another worthwhile saving. Next time 
sleep on speeding wheels. Coach and Pull- —_—you’re going somewhere take advantage of 
man passengers share the savings in these Pennsylvania Railroad serviceto goinsafety, 
reduced fares on the magnificent fleets with speed, comfort .. . WITH ECONOMY ! 
TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE NEW ROUND-TRIP FARES 
Py les dy See the Glamorous 
IN COACHES IN PULLMANS 
Round Round Trip Rail New York 
FROM WASHINGTON TO; rae ype whan gent 
ores pius Pulimon chorge/) ' 
CHICAGO $27.60 $38.20 WORLD'S FAIR 
ST. LOUIS 30.80 44.00 ‘ 
CLEVELAND 17.60 22.50 ...and its “Hit” Show, 
DETROIT 22.75 30.35 ‘ ‘a 
Also worth-while sevings in RAILROADS ON PARADE 
round-trip rail fares good in all ° 
t f Pull modo- “Re; , ” 
dens. Gutienen cheape tar caer For information consult C. G. 2 also Railroads at Work". Ask about 
berth also reduced—both one- PENNINGTON, General Passenger Bargain Scrip Tickets to these 2 features. 
way and round-trip. Agt., 626-1 4th St.,N.W., District 1424. Other thrills . . . “Railroads in Building” 
a ++. track exhibits, etc. 
NEW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SCHEDULES Go into Effect Sunday, September 24 
On that day a revision of schedules for the 4 trains daily to Chicago, led by Liberty Limited of 
Pennsylvania's great fleets between Washington the Fleet of Modernism. To St. Louis, 3 fine trains, 
and Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit and including ‘Spirit of St. Louis" of the Fleetof Modern- 
other Midwest points ... between Washington, ism. Between Washington and New York... 40 
Philadelphia and New York, becomes effective. all-electric trains daily, led by The Congressional. 
SHORTEST ROUTE TO NEW YORK... DIRECT ROUTE TO WORLD'S FAIR. STATION ON FAIR GROUNDS 
———_——____—, 











AVINGS 
UP TO 30% 


on oil and gasolene with the POWER PROVER! 


Another 


; | ‘HE Power Prover is an outstanding 
example of the valuable extra. features 


available to you through your Cities Service 


dealer. 


has proved its mettle in tests on more than 
More than 5,000 fleet 


owners depend on it to keep their equip- 


a million motors. 


ment in prime operating condition. 


Power Prover Service covers a complete, 


23-step testing and adjusting routine with 


the use of exclusive, patented 
Cities Service tuning tools 
and precision instruments. It 
gives a quick, accurate analy- 
sis of exhaust gases. This ser- 
vice is in the hands of exper- 
ienced men who also are cap- 


able consultants on general 


Proof that 


This famous “portable laboratory” 


“SERVICE 


downs. 


experiences are on file. 


is Our Middle Name”! 


conditioning, operation and maintenance. 
Results of Power Prover Service are spe- 
cific and convincing. For thousands of 
fleet owners it has reduced fuel and motor 
oil consumption, cut operating and insur- 
ance expenses, minimized minor road break- 


Actual records of money-saving 


They show oil and 


gasolene economies up to 30%; equally im- 





pressive savings on 


efficiency. 


repairs — increased 
These records are open for 
inspection on special request. 
Find out how you can protect 
your profits with the help of 
this service. Get the com- 
plete success story of the 
Power Prover today! Write to 
Cities Service Oil Company, 
60 Wall Tower, New York City, 


HOUR OF STARS — the Cities Service Concert — with 
Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and the Cities Service Or- 
chestra and Singers under the direction of Frank Black — 
broadcast every Friday evening over the NBC Red Network. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS  GASO 


LENE 


“SERVICE is our middle name” 


~~ 
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THE RAILROADS’ 
SPENDING PLANS 
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New aid to recovery in railway | 
spending. What program will mean 


to industry 








AILWAY managements and the Government 

are combining in a drive to improve railway 
equipment and facilities in a way which, in time, 
may furnish a major stimulus to industria] ac- 
tivity. The Association of American Railroads 
on September 19 offered a “pledge to the nation” 
to provide adequate facilities to meet any emer- 
gency needs. The RFC already had announced 
willingness to lend the roads up to 75 million 
dollars for the purchase of new equipment. 

Some uneasiness has been voiced that the rail- 
wavs inight become a serious “bottleneck” in case 
this country should become involved in war, with 
its additional tremendous demands upon the 
transportation system. Ever since the outbreak 
of the war. attention has been devoted to the 
related problems of assuring adequate transpor- 
tation and power resources for any and all pos- 
sible demands 

Freight Car Shortages 
Appearing Locally 

This purpose is reinforced by the recent ap- 
pearance of local freight car shortages, due to 
the early fall pick-up in business, and by the 
recognition of a certain deficiency in power fa- 
cilities, at least in the New England region. 

New expenditures just now in contemplation 
will not provide any genuinely important volume 
of business but, as a starter, are fairly signifi- 
cant—and suggestive. Utilities are expected to 
spend on capital outlays next year 600-650 mil- 
lion dollars, an increase of approximately 200 
millions over 1939. The railroads have embarked 
on a program of repair and purchase of equip- 
ment which is estimated, in its present form, to 
aggregate 50-100 million dollars. 

It is planned immediately to repair and put 
in first-class condition some 200.000 bad-order 
freight cars and 8,000 locomotives. It is ex- 
pected that 25,000 new freight cars will be or- 
dered in the final quarter of the year, com- 
pared with 21,260 in the first nine months and 
16,000 in the whole of last year. In 1936, the 
best rail equipment year since 1929, the roads 
bought 67,548 cars, according to Railway Age. 

The roads, as in the post-war depression, are 
going into this buying campaign before traffic 
and earnings fully justify it. Their business has, 
in fact, however, picked up considerably. 


Boom Would Bring 
Heavy Railway Buying 

The railways in any prolonged boom will be- 
come a source of very great buying in the mar- 
kets for equipment, steel rails, coal, track sup- 
plies, etc. Maintenance ard equipment outlays 
have been skimped for many years now. Rolling 
stock is run down, obsolescent. The bulk of lo- 
comotives are more than 20 years old, and, while 
age is not always a criterion, it is known that on 
any pronounced bulge in traffic the roads would 
have to begin taking out of storage high-cost 
draft power which it really will not pay to op- 
erate. 

For a good many years a plan has been held 
in abeyance for replacing a good percentage of 
existing freight cars, which are of wood con- 
struction, with new all-steel units. This cannot 
develop suddenly but is on the fire for the time 
when traffic and earnings justify; it will mean a 
really big demand for steel. 

The railways formerly were the greatest single 
users of steel in the country. Back in 1922-24, 
when the properties were being rehabilitated 
after their deterioration under Government up- 
eration, the roads consumed 26.8 per cent of 
all the steel produced—an average of 10.8 million 
tons per annum. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


CHARLES BELKNAP 


Executive Vice President, Monsanto 
Chemical Company 

N ANY have the popular misconception that all 
industry, and most particularly the chemi- 

cal industry, reaps profits from war. The chem- 

ical industry and business in general loses when 

this or any other major nation bears arms. We 

don’t want a war—we can’t afford one. 

No American industrialist today wants war. 
Industrialists—large and small—will willingly co- 
operate in any sincere effort to keep this coun- 
try out of war. 

We are now Gependent on no otiner nation for 
any of our essential chemicals. In some respects, 
we are further advanced technoiogically than 
any other nation, and our entrance into war 
woulc only hinder our present progress, 

Should this country enter the conflict, the 
chemical industry would increase its production 
of those products needed by the textile, food- 
Stuffs, steel, aviation, radio, leather and oil in- 
dustries, which provide the Army and Navy with 
necessary supplies and equipment, and decrease 
production of others not essential to carrying 
on the war. 

There will be no profits in a war because they 
will be controlled by government. And this is 
as it should be. 

(From a statement made public by the Mon- 
Santo Company.) 
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Shifts in Recovery Prospects... 
Rail Outlook ... Two-Priced Pounds 
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——— out of a first-quarter slump, the Federai Reserve Board 
index of industrial production is expected to rise to about 115 in 
December, or about 15 points higher than the August figure. 
influence, so far, has been more psychological than tangible on the rate 
However, it has given stimulus to an underlying tend- 


of production. 
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ency toward advance. 


The war 


Big factor in the outlook is the expectation of 
a large-scale industrial advance based solely on domestic conditions. 
Factors scheduled to play an important part are credit resources, new 
housing programs, plant re-equipment and heavier consumer buying 
in the field of durable goods. 





Memsqratas THE NEW 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK: 


EFFECTS OF. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WAR 


T= business outlook has now been subjected 

to two new and somewhat uncertain influ- 
ences: first, the special session of Congress to 
deal with the neutrality law; second, the effects 
of Soviet Russia’s sudden invasion of Poland and 
the reaction of the Allies to the new “peace 
offensive.” 

Expert observers in the Capital had arrived 
at a fairly consistent. view of the outlook be- 
fore the explosion of “Stalin's bombshell” on 
Sunday, September 17. This rather generally 
held opinion was. that business would surge 
strongly forward during the autumn, perhaps 
till the year-end, under the impetus of inven- 
tory buying propelled by the new bull psychol- 
ogy; that then would come a period of lull or 
possibly reaction, of uncertain duration, until 
foreign buyings attained large proportions and 
consumer demand caught up with the advanced 
level of industrial output, leading into a sus- 
tained rise sometime next year. 


This 
business future was based 
On Assumption on the assumption of a 

; long war abroad with, at 
Of Long War least for a considerable 
period, American neutrality. It also was taken 
as fairly well assured that the arms embargo 
would be repealed. The chief uncertainties, 
whose outcome would determine the. precise 
shape of the business curve, were held to be the 
rapidity with which reserve stocks of the Allies 
would be depleted, degree of promptness in 
straightening out shipping difficulties, war ris}< 


os preview of the 
Views Based 


insurance and financial guarantees to exporters, 
initiation of measures for rehabilitation of the 
railways, and the timing of renewed expansion 
in building activity. 

All the betting odds, however, were upset 
when Russia closed in on the Poles and pro- 
posals were renewed for a truce and peace con- 
ference, based on the fait accompli of a Russo- 
German partition of Poland. 

These developments raised anew the question 
of the duration of the war, of its area, and the 
position of the United States relative to the 
conflict. 

There have been all along some expressions 
of doubt concerning the prolongation of the 
conflict—comments that the Allies were pulling 
their punches on the Western front, that, in 
Senator Borah’s phrase, there was “something 
phoney about this war.” 

Officials have expressed misgivings that an 


alliance of Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan 
might be forming for. a concerted attack upon 
the British Empire—in which case, obviously, 
the United States would-be faced with new 
problems of neutrality. 

An early end of hostilities would naturally 
have profound effects on economic conditions in 
this country, though of an unpredictable nature 
depending on the terms of settlement and the 





Problems for industry in latest 
events abroad. New elements of doubt 


in the outlook. 





imponderable psychological factor. Failure to 
lift the arms-embargo—say through fear that we 
might thereby shortly be forced to supply mu- 
nitions to Japan and Russia for use against 
China and the Western Democracies—would 
also have noticeable effects. A further spread- 
ing of the war would largely restrict our trade 
to the naval powers and the Americas. 

The Allies, however, have made clear, in their 
rejoinder to Hitler’s Danzig speech, that no such 
peace proposals as he suggested will be enter- 
tained. This seems to dispose of any idea that 
the war might soon be terminated. 


The actual present 
state of business, as all 
are aware, is one of buoy- 
ant advance, although 
prices of both commod- 
ities and securities have shown considerable ir- 
regularity since the first reactions to the war. 


Buoyancy 
Now Marks 


U. S. Business 


The industrial spurt has centered especially 
in steel and textiles. The steel production rate 
bounded another nine points last week to 70 per 
cent of capacity. Cotton consumption in August 
was 628,448 bales, a new record for the month, 
and mill activity has since been approximately 
maintained. 

The FRB index of industrial production, 
after rising slightly to 102 in August, is ex- 
pected to reach a level of 105-10 this month and 
—on the basis of assumptions noted earlier in 
this article—to advance another 5-10 points be- 
fore this initial “war boom” subsides in late fall 
or winter. 

Tangible influence of the outbreak of war has 
not, to date, been very considerable. It has led 
to plans for rather extensive re-equipment of 





the railroads, for some additional utility con- / 


» struction, and is expected to speed up our arm- 


ament program somewhat. But the main in- 
fluence has been psychological, terminating the 
previous uncertainty and freeing the underly- 
ing tendency toward advance. It came at an 
opportune time when, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s compilations, in- 
ventories of raw materials were the lowest in 
at least six years. 


Economists expect 
eventually a considerable 
industrial expansion 
based on domestic condi- 
tions alone: enormous 
credit resources, housing needs, re-equipment 
of industry and increased consumer-buying— 
especially of durable goods—as the unemployed 
are put back to work on regular pay scales. An 
extended war would add importantly in the ex- 
port of supplies to belligerents and to markets 
previously buying from them. 


More Activity 
In Industries 


Is Anticipated 


Trade with the present belligerents is con- 
ditioned, however, not only upon our neutrality 
laws but upon belligerents’ ability to purchase 
elsewhere, on their import regulations and upon 
fluctuations in their currencies, At present, 
Great Britain and France, with the pound and 
franc heavily depreciated. can buy many prod- 
ucts more cheaply in their respective empires or 
in the nearby countries of Belgium, Spain and 
the Netherlands or in sterling bloc countries 
like Denmark and Norway. 


Essential supplies which the Allies will need 
in quantity may be divided into two groups. In 
the first group are those things which they and 
their dependencies, or nearby sources, can fur- 
nish in adequate amounts—at least for, say, the 
first year of war; the second includes the prod- 
ucts for which they will need to turn to the 
United States. 

The first group, in which the Allies are in a 
way self-sufficient, or importations of whicn 
will be restricted, includes wheat, tobacco, wool, 
copper, zinc, tin, nickel and aluminum. Par- 
tially included in this list also are meats, sugar, 
petroleum products and lead. 

Prominent in the list of supplies they will 
need from the United States are pork products, 
cotton, iron and steel, lead, petroleum products, 
machinery, motorized equipment, airplanes, 
guns and ammunition. American exports of coal, 
textiles, automobiles and mechanical equipment 
to neutrals may also benefit. 


L. M. Graves 
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BRITAIN 'TINKERS' 
WITH THE POUND 





Two prices for British pounds. A 
new hazard in America’s foreign 
trade. | 








A* INTERESTING development in recent mar- 

kets is the appearance of two distinct pr 
for sterling exchange, with “blocked ster]; 
payments for certain British imports and 
rumors of a “black bourse” in New York con- 
ducting bear raids against the British currency 
unit. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau has 
characterized the existence of two prices for the 
pound as “a new factor of additional risk” in 
foreign transactions, and states that there has 
been urgent liquidation of sterling by several 
foreign central banks, though without indica- 
tion that any sales have been “malicious.” 

On September 14 it was announced that the 
pound, after breaking from its previous peg of 
about $4.68, would be held at $4.02-4.04 in the 
settlement of prewar sterling balances and pay- 
ments on current commercial transactions. Last 
week, however, the pound was available in the 
New York open or “free” market at around $3.80 
for “spot” (checks or cables) with a further dis- 
count of 4 cents on 90-day futures. 





Hedging Impractical 
Under Present Conditions 


This renders it impracticable for an American 
exporter to “hedge” on forward deals by selling 
sterling short for future delivery, as the future 
price is fully 25 cents below the current official 
exchange rate on which basis he has priced his 
merchandise. Existence of the two sterling 
prices naturally raises doubt regarding stability 
of the official rate at the present level and adds 
to the risk of all transactions involving sterling 
exchange. 

In addition, the British Government has an- 
nounced initiation of payments for imports orig- 
inating outside the Empire in “blocked ster- 
ling”; that is, balances in British banks which 
cannot be converted into a foreign currency and 
withdrawn. 

Facts behind this situation have not yet been 
fully ascertained, but some official dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed over British policy, and 
remedial action has been suggested. However 
beyond trying to induce the British to act in 
the matter, there does not seem to be much of a 
practical nature to do. Foreign exchange trans- 
actions could be subjected to license, but it is 
desired to maintain a free market in this coun- 
try; the Treasury’s stabilization fund could be 
used to support sterling, but that would mean 
great risk of loss from further depreciation of 
the pound. 

These disturbances in the sterling market are 
only one of the war’s many repercussions in the 
foreign exchanges. After the tripartite “ye 
ment between Great Britain, France and "ne 
United States in 1936, there was a considerable 
period of relative currency stability, except for 
periodic weakness in the French franc. 


Flight of Capital to U. S. 
Induces Disturbances 


In the past year and more, the great flight of 
capital to the United States and the interruption 
of our foreign silver purchases—coupled with 
local conditions in certain countries—induced 
some further disturbances. The silver-based 
currencies of China and Mexico broke “wide 
open” when our buying program was checked 

Some South American countries like Brazil 
and Chile have followed Germany’s lead in es- 
tablishing two prices for their currencies (Ger- 
many, of course, has several)—an official and an 
export or “free” quotation. By this device im- 
porters get the advantage of a comparatively 
high level for the currency, exporters the aa- 
vantage of a more heavily depreciated unit. 

But with the coming of the war in recent 
weeks, currency disorders have spread much 
more widely. Particularly affected are the bellig- 
erent nations, their empires,and countries fi- 
nancially allied to them. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


EDWARD J. NOBLE 


Under Secretary of Commerce 
ne 


E CAN take heart in the fact that during the 

past four months we have experienced a 
definite upturn in business activities. We are 
within striking distance of the recovery peak 0 
1937. 

With the national income now on the upgrade, 
business should make every effort to hold back 
from premature price increases and wherever 
possible to reduce prices so that volume may 
be increased. 

It is obvious the recent spurt of commodity 
prices is based on expectation of a substantia! 
increase of demand due to war needs. But there 
are factors in the current situation which make 
doubtful any exact duplication of the 1914-18 
developments. 

Any substantial increase in exports will de- 


ot, 
« no 
nov 


pend upon duration of the war. If war is 
prolonged, the effect upon our economy will oe 
negligible. For these reasons I do not feel that 
the war should materially alter our calculations 
of the current economic situation or alter ow 
basic plans for the immediate future. 

(From an address prepared for delivery before 
the American Institute of Accountants Sept. 22.) 
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THE FINANCE WEEK 
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STERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


(oomsqratc: Future of the British Pound 


‘YRATIONS and slumps of the, 
. pound sterling on the “free” o1 
»iace’ market in New York, since 


i 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe, 
but do not alarm United 
Government financial offi- 
is and apparently have not dis- 
yed British officials and finan- 
rs in the slightest. 

fact is that the dollar-pound 
-et in New York has been ex- 


narant 


Ss tos 





The pound’s gyrations 
ond what they mean. Why 
Britain revised exchange 
policies. 








gly thin since the British de- 
ed a state of war with Germany. 
is because of natural hesitancy, 
to obscurity of British control of 
range and control of trade regu- 
ns. Thus, transactions have not 
heavy. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
stated the situation is 
watched, but that while the tri- 
stabilization agreement re- 
1ins in effect, as entered into three 
ago by the United States, Great 
Britain and France to prevent undue 
in currencies, none of 
e American stabilization fund is 
risked to support the pound 
terling in New York or elsewhere. 


fluctuations 


Some Possible Causes 
Of Pound’s Weakness 


Guessing, Government financial 
experts mention three possible 
causes for weakness of the pound at 
New York: 

Speculation, due to uncertainty 
that the British government will 
continue to peg the pound in Lon- 
don at, $4.02-$4.06, the “official” buy- 
ng-selling price. 

>—Desire, in some cases, to ob- 
tain dollars in exchange for pounds 


being | 





—Harris & Ewing 
WAR VS. PROFITS 
Winthrop C. Adams, 


president of 
the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, was one of 
many attending the first meeting of 
the Agricultural Advisory 
Council called by Secretary Wallace 
to formulate a program to prevent 
food profiteering. 


new 





3.—An effort on the 
ests inimical] Bi 
public confidence in 
of British finances 

The first 


to 


shake 
the soundness 


to ltain 


two possible reasons are 


Stressed; the last merely is being 
mentioned because, in war, almost 
anything, however fantastic, is rec- 


ognized as a possibility. 

Linked, naturally, with the pound 
sterling fluctuations in the “free” 
market are the movements of the 
Canadian dollar, which is tied to the 
pound. The Dominion government, 
immediately upon the declaration of 
war, instituted exchange and trade 
controls differing only in detail from 
those of the mother country. Neither 
has been perfected, and changes may 
be expected. Canada depreciated its 
dollar 10 per cent in terms of the 


+ efforts 


part of inter- | 


tate normal bond and 
transactions. 

United States officials express 
confidence that the pound sterling 
rate will strengthen in New York's 


to facili 


commercial 


“free” market; at least it will get 
closer in line with the London “offi- 
cial” rate as time progresses. This 


feeling is based upon the fact that 


the British have instituted rigid 
controls not only over exchange, 
but also over all import-export 
transactions. 


In other words, the question arises, 
what is the purchaser of a depre- 
ciated pound going to do with it 
after he buys it? If he should take 
it to London-and demand dollars in 
exchange at the higher official rate 
paid there, he obviously would be 
asked where he obtained the pounds 
and what he intends to do with the 
dollars. Money cannot be taken out 
of England without permission. 

The British require that a license 
be obtained for every importation of 


commodities. Exports likewise are 
under strict control. A permit is a 
prerequisite for every exchange 


transaction in London, All exchange 
operations head up in the Bank of 
England. One of the first noncom- 
batant casualties of the war in the 
United Kingdom was the exchange 
broker, the functionary whose ex- 
istence hitherto has been a neces- 
sity. All exchange operations must 
be handled through one of a num- 
ber of designated banks. 


British Action Designed 
To Conserve Gold 


The situation with respect to trade 
with the United Kingdom is difficult 
in the individual case. It will op- 
erate smoothly only as experience is 
gained by United States importers 
and exporters. Before any transac- 
tion can be consummated, it is nec- 
essary to obtain information, from 
England, as to whether the British 
party to the deal holds an import 
or export license valid for the ship- 








| Palas NEW PEACE PLAN 
FOR WARRING UNIONS? 


/ITH his peace pleas to ward off 4 short 


European conflict relegated to 


files for the future use of historians, 


President Roosevelt next week prob- 
ably will make another bid for 


peace; but this time the locale is the 





Moving again for peace 
in labor’s ranks. A survey 
of NLRB’s functioning. 








United States and the conflicting 
groups are the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 
Indications that 
would make another 
val labor unions came 


the President 
plea to the ri- 
last 


tri-party stabilization 
withdrew its gold support from the 
pound sterling. Obviously, the Brit- 
ish desired to conserve 


week 


agreement, | 


their gold | 


and decided to allow the pound to | 
fall to what they considered its war- 


time natural level, a level that 


could be supported by the economy | 


without straining resources. 


All foreign security and money as- 
sets owned by British subjects in a | 


number of countries, 
United States, were ordered turned 
in to the British government in ex- 
change for pounds sterling. The 
British government previously had 
been accumulating gold and security 


including the | 


credits in the United States and in | 
Canada, as had the French govern- | 


ment with respect to the United 
States. Thus, although the pound 


and the france have depreciated with | 


war, the governments are not going 
to “pay through the nose” for pur- 
chases they may make in this coun- 
try nearly as much as might be sup- 
posed in view of the more than 60 
cents depreciation of the pound. 
The fixing by the British of a 
$4.02-$4.06 rate as “official” for the 
pound in London was arbitrary. No 
one knows whether it will be main- 
tained or raised or lowered. 
Neutral nations whose currency 
has been tied to the pound are tak- 












































quickly because of an immediate ne- United States dollar, but there have ment involved and also whether he jing precautionary steps to protect 
sessity, and thus willingness to take been transactions, in New York, at holds an exchange permit. themselves. The “dollar bloc” prom- 
a loss rather than undergo the de- higher than 90 cents Consulta- As war became inevitable, the § ises to grow steadily as these nations 
lay entailed by the routine of a reg- | tions with United States interests ritish government, having notified | seek to attach their currencies to 
ular transaetion through London. | have been under way at Ottawa, ih “Washington and Paris because of the | United States money. 

* * 

. e 
without hysterics 
* * 
ie 

When really big news breaks and overflows of bulletins and dispatches to eliminate 

there’s no substitute for vast editorial the product of the rumor-mongers and 

experience and calm good judgment, There propagandists who once again are so active. 

never was a news story that justified The increasing numbers of readers who are 

hysterical reporting or sloppy editing, turning to The Sun for reliable information 

including the current European conflict. show its influence among New York’s alert 

Today people want facts that are reliable. and thinking families. At a time like this 

To serve its readers and to serve them well, the strength of The Sun as a distinguished, 

The Sun has put its resources into thorough progressive newspaper and as an effective 

coverage of war news and careful checking medium for advertising is clearly indicated. 

NEW YORK 





ly after a White House confer- 
ence attended by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins and Daniel Tobin, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters 

Peace negotiations were scrapped 
last spring when the soft coal prob- 
lem engaged the attention of CIO 
leader John L. Lewis. After the CIO 
had come to terms with the coal op- 
erators, the question of peace dis- 
cussions 
CIO still remained bogged. Mr. 
Lewis’ statement td reporters at the 
CIO executive board meeting 
that peace with the AFL was “im- 
possible” seemed to cap the issue. 
However, the problem has not gone 
into an unending limbo. Behind the 
scenes Secretary Perkins has con- 
tinued to seek a way out of the im- 
passe. The President’s message 


- 





—Harris & Ewing 


WAGE-HOUR CHIEF 
Philip Fleming (above), Ad- 


Col. 

ministration is be- 

ing mentioned as successor to pres- 

ent Wage-Hour Administrator An- 

drews, who is reported to have been 

offered the post of Alien Property 
Custodian. 


“trouble-shooter,” 





next week may well be the key log 
to the vital jam. Chief concern of 
the President, as explained by Mr. 
Tobin, is the danger in these times 
to industrial production brought 
about by work stoppages resulting 
from jurisdictional labor disputes. 

But the jurisdictional 
labor unions is not the only thing 
dividing the two camps. The prob- 


lem of whether or not to repeal the | 


arms embargo also makes for divi- 
sion. Here, however, the division is 
not based on the AFL-CIO split. In 
both labor camps may be found 


between the AFL and the 


later | 


rivalry of | 


groups in favor of or opposing the | 


embargo repeal. The .issue is fur- 
ther intensified by those of labor de- 
Siring a short, quick session devoted 
solely to neutrality revision. An- 
other section would like to see Con- 
gress remain in session and take up 
new legislation designed to protect 
labor. 

To a large extent this legislation 
is desired because of the anticipated 
war boom in industry and of labor's 
wish that it share in the profits by 
an upward revision of the minimum 
pay feature of the 
law. 

Right here is an issue all primed 
for an explosion. President Roose- 
velt last week would make no com- 
ment on recurrent reports that 
Wage-Hour Administrator Andrews 
would resign, It had been intimated 
that the President has evinced dis- 
pleasure that Administrator Andrews 
had not been hard-boiled enough in 
enforcing the minimum pay and 
maximum hours provisions of the 
Act, had spent too much time in deal- 
ing with special industry commit- 
tees which raised pay scales in cer- 
tain industries above the provisions 
of the act. It is felt by many ob- 
servers that now the Administration 
wants to turn the job over to an 
executive who would crack down. 

House Speeds Inquiry 

Into NLRB Activities 

Meanwhile the first move by the 
House committee investigating the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
been made by the forwarding of 
60.000 questionnaires to employers 
and union organizations. More than 
100 questions have been asked by 
the committee, and, according to its 
Chairman, Representative 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, the ques- 
tionnaires cover the entire relation- 
ship of the NLRB to employers and 
unions. 


wage-and-hour | 


Howard | 


Typical of the questions asked em- 


ployers are the following: 
“Did the trial examiner direct the 


reporter to omit from the record any | 


part of the proceedings? 

“Did he examine or cross-examine 
vour witnesses? Or witnesses for 
NLRB? If so, to what extent? 

“Please furnish also whatever in- 
formation you can on the attitude 
and conduct of the attorneys for 
NLRB before and during hear- 
the attitude and conduct of the 
examiner before and during 
the hearing and the cost of the 

earing to your company as well as 
effect, if any, the results had 
upen your community.” 


tne 


ing; 





the 











| Questions asked of 
| cluded: 

“What was the attitude generally 
or specifically of the board’s repre- 
sentatives toward your organization 
or any affiliated union or organiza- 
tion or toward any of the charges 
filed or to be filed? 


unions in- 


“Have any activities of the board 
or policies of the board or its agen- 
cies and employes interfered with 
(or aided) your growth and func- 
tioning as a collective bargaining 
agency?” 

Public hearings by the committee 
are expected to begin about Octo- 
ber 15 
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May we send you complete travel details or 
help plan your itinerary? Simply address 
Union Pacific Railroad or Chic 
300 Nat'l Press Bidg. 723 
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Plan your trip now! It's the ideal time to go. San 
Francisco weather is at its best in late summer 
and fall--Treasure Island, with its fascinating 
exhibits, is more enchanting than ever. 


Go (or return) by way of 
Los Angeles or Portland 


It's amazing what a round trip rail ticket to the Pacific 
Coast enables you to do. You can go directly to San 
Francisco via the short, scenic Overland Route, if 
you like; or at little or no extra fare, include Los 
Angeles or Portland either going or returning. En 
route you can visit such famous places as Sun 
Valley, Idaho..Southern Utah Parks.. Boulder Dam. 


And you'll save time-travel in super-comfort— 
when you ride a North Western- Union Pacific 
Streamliner to the Pacific Coast. Via the “City of 
San Francisco” or the “City of Los Angeles’’— 
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Move to the ERIE EMPIRE 
and You Win 


@ It’s the world’s greatest market—this Erie empire. 


bigger profits! 
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AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS + EXCELLENT MEALS 


Within ifs boundaries, Erie can deliver your product 
=quickly and economically—to 43,000,000 con- 
sumers! To thousands of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, as well—and through 
connecting services to all the rest of the world. 


Maybe your plant belongs in this prosperous and 
strategic region. An ideal location on the Erie will 
mean low distribution costs. And it can mean 


Let Erie’s staff of experts help you find that perfect 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEOKGE WASHINGTON 





—— 
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E ARE going to stay out of the European war. 
W This is as much a prediction as it is a state- 
ment of determination in America today. 

It comes about not because President Roose- 
velt said so in unequivocal terms in his splendid message 
to Congress, not because there is a sizeable group ready 
to fight repeal of the embargo on arms, and not because 
there is a substantial majority which will eventually vote 
to modify the embargo. 

It comes about beeause the American people frankly do 
not see in the immediate or distant future an issue worth 
fighting for, and it is beyond the range of probability that 
they can be propagandized into seeing such an issue or 
that Hitler will create one. 

To those who say that America did not want war in 
1917 but. became involved in it anyway, the answer is 
that the American people are not now in the same frame 
of mind toward war nor have they been since the disillu- 
sionments of the post-war era. 

There is no essential difference, however, between the 
abstract attitude of the American people toward war and 
that held until this month by the British or French and, 
one might say, too, the German people. No longer is there 
the inspiration to heroics, the emotional patriotism, the 
hysteria that has attended past wars in which individual 


valor was glorified. 
Today war is a grim business 


HORRORS OF | , 
of materials, of awful fighting 
WAR UNKNOWN weapons in which the individual 
has been completely submerged 
TO AMERICA in a motorized or mechanized 
fighting machine at the front or in a regimented economic 
machine at home. 

But there is a deeper reason why the American people 
shun war. They really feel detached from what has hap- 
pened abroad. They know as a nation relatively little, if 
anything, of the feelings, for example, of the Spanish peo- 
ple who fought on and on under airplane fire. 

They know from the newspapers vaguely but they do 
not sense intimately the deep passions which governed 
the Polish people in their last-ditch fight to retain inde- 
pendence. 

They know little of the meaning to the French of a 
frontier like the Rhine across which German warriors 
have come three times now in seventy years. 

They know little, too, of the spirit of the British people 
who have calmly evacuated their women and children 
from London and stand ready today to fight for the pres- 
ervation of the British Empire itself. 


PEOPLE IN 


All these things we read about 
but do not really share. We in 
America do not find ourselves 


NO MOOD 
FOR CONFLICT threatened on land or sea or in 
the air. We went to war in 1917 


because our rights as neutrals on the high seas were at- 
tacked. But that has become a vagary now. The 
Steamship Athenia, outward bound to America, filled with 
innocent men, women and children—Americans aboard— 
was torpedoed this month without warning, a disaster 
which, so far as neutral rights is concerned, was worse 
than the “Lusitania,” 
not aroused. : 

No vehement note of protest has gone forth. 

No warning has been sent as yet to Germany to refrain 
from such acts, even diplomatically suggesting that this 
one may have been an accidental rather than a deliberate 
violation of pledges given by the German government. 

Nothing serious will be done by America about the 
“Athenia” disaster and nothing serious will be done about 
future disasters involving American life on the high seas. 
The President of the United States, in response to an 
overwhelming public sentiment, has agreed to order our 
virtual abandonment of the high seas in time of war. 
A once-cherished principle—the freedom of the seas—for 
which two major wars have been fought by America, is 
gone. The sacrifices of 1812 and 1918 have been, for the 
moment, rendered futile. 

Why? Because the American people have willed it so. 
They would not in their present mood go to war again on 
the issues which in 1917 brought a vote of 373 to 50 in the 
House of Representatives and 86 to 6 in the United States 
Senate. They do not agree now with the fateful words of 
President Wilson: “We will not choose the path of sub- 
mission.” 

The American people have chosen the path of “submis- 
sion” and they do not feel that it is necessarily timid or 
selfish. They believe it to be patriotic, American, neutral. 


and yet the American people are 
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th, Vf © “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
(3B PUY defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
Vol. VII, No. 39 September 25, 1939 
American Public Opinion Wills It So—No Issue Has Arisen Over Sea Rights and If 
It Does It Will Not Be Considered a Sufficient Cause for War—The Nation 
Is at the Moment Not Spiritually Prepared for Sacrifice for Others 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 

If you differ you will be asked “Are you ready to send 4 War is an act of God. It means the end of thousands 

your son to the trenches?” upon thousands who face it just as bravely as do hun- 

These queries reflect a different point of view than we dreds of thousands who die every year of epidemics at 
had in 1917 because, on the simple measurement of values, home. 
the American people see nothing worth fighting for. Many persons in this world are not ready for death. 
There is no cause, no issue, and no strictly American rea- They abhor the battlefield because they do not wish to 
son of self-defense which at the moment seems to require pay the price of a principle no matter how great. Others 
them even to consider a supreme sacrifice. The fact is are ready but they do not see clearly how their sacrifices 
they think their homes, their properties, their lives are can benefit mankind. 
not threatened. They feel absolutely secure. A nation spiritually prepared for war, at peace with 

The fight for retention of the embargo, moreover, is to God, ready to meet the Maker in an unknown realm be- 
the people generally not at all a controversy over the mer- yond, is a nation transformed. A nation committed to 
its of international law or its logic. The anti-repealers submission, fearful lest its pleasures may be disturbed, 
are telling the folks back home that to do nothing means unaware that there are for man sacrifices greater than 
safety. They, therefore, advocate inaction. materialism can command, is a nation fertilized for attack 

; by others, fertilized by its own sense of guilt and the 

PROBLEMS OF Clearly we tay aot Ce idolatry of self-indulgence. 

this war. Let us pray we shall 
FUTURE WARS not. But shall we be the princi- PEACE EFFORTS “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
MUST BE FACED pal belligerent in the next war? shouted Cain. 

Far-fetched, say some, and INCUR MORAL “Are we our brothers’ keepers” 
“We’ll cross that bridge when we come to it.” The Brit- OBLIGATION comes the chorus from America 
ish and French people said the same thing in recent years, today even as abroad men and 
as step after step threatening their security was taken by women die for human liberty. 
Hitler, while all the time a considerable public opinion America should not develop a skin-saving, flabby phi- 
refused to sanction war and only reluctantly agreed, after losophy, but a positive influence that can and must re- 
Munich, to the processes necessary to get on a war-time habilitate the world. We hear the sincere pleas of Sen- 
basis of military, naval and aerial preparation. Hitler ators Borah, Vandenberg and Hiram Johnson that Amer- 
owes his tactical advantage of the hour to the false sense ica must stay out so that we can “serve humanity” as a | 
of security into which Britons and Frenchmen had been great instrumentality of peace, so that we may play a | 
lulled for seven years. part in the councils of the future when war has ended. | 

Today the task is to understand and not belittle any na- Ah, those were the very words and phrases of Woodrow | 
tion, however misguided or mistaken its leaders may be. Wilson in 1914! But did not an isolationist group 
We must bear in mind that, in a world of physical and knife the noble effort made by the President of the United 
economic force, there is another force which must be States to bring collective security to the world after 1918? 
reckoned with ultimately. It is the spiritual force that Yes, the war yielded nothing for us, our sacrifices in | 
governs the hearts of men and women and makes them 1918 were in vain, but only because many who lived on | 
ready to make any sacrifice for the right. The British forgot the pledge to our honored dead. We in America | 
and French may not be well prepared with motorized di- broke faith with the men who lie in Flanders Field. We | 
visions or airplanes as yet. But they are prepared in heart refused to safeguard the democracy when victory came. | 
and mind for a long struggle. In the end, their armies, The League of Nations was deserted by America even as 
navies and air forces may be defeated, but they, too, will Europe, prostrate and exhausted, struggled against new 
rise again under new leadership to fight to regain what balances of power, finally yielding once more to the mili- | 
they have lost. This is the old, old story of proud, virile tary theory of balances of power and encirclement. | 
peoples. Can we not now exact from these very men who want 

; , to keep us out of war a pledge to join an international 
“PEACE AT ANY ne gl | een ae pain a for world aa Or is it : be understood that | 

“ “a the isolationists favor America’s complete aloofness even 
PRICE” RESULT OF the Betta and eieneverey ome Salt to the extent of refusing to exert our moral force for the 
MATERIALISM tty, had been cowed into sub- benefit of mankind? | 

mission by fear of the horrors of See : 

men a a . Some obligaticn certainly rests on those who properly 

war. He misjudged the spirit of liberty-loving people, even : f Th + offer come 
as some of his co-leaders or successors may some day mis- aareenty Gur eee eae ee ee ee | 
tines: Messed indiffer ie ihaeiiniis dem: aati. program affording American security and safety in a | 
judge American indifference an ess as C Ae et tenninin | 

The stoicism of the Briton and the stolidity of the ig | 
Frenchman are easy to misjudge. These characteristics CONSTRUCTIVE Do they, for instance, favor | 
are not ostentatious or passionate nor do they connote uilding up our navy and army 
bluster or bluff or threat. They are merely the qualities LEADERSHIP and our air forces? Do they favor 
of a people who know liberty and know how to fight to U a removal of the causes of eco- 
retain it. AMERICA’S ROLE nomic friction, including the high | 

War means regimentation and, for the time being, a tariffs which have strangled our fellow human beings in 
loss of liberty, but it means a swing back to freedom after- other nations and brought on the economic chaos abroad 
wards. A democracy understands when to impose and that breeds dictatorships? | 
when to relax restrictions. Are we ready as a nation to make any material sacri- | 

But the greatest of all forces in a war-engaged democ- fices at all? We will contribute no human life for the cause | 
racy is its spirit. This is a collective emotion hardly to of liberty and democracy abroad, but shall we sit on our 
be dismissed with the single word patriotism. It is a pile of gold, too, and decline to extend a helping hand in 
spirit rather of united brotherhood, crusading for a prin- an economic sense to the rest of the world? 
ciple that is bigger than life itself. Do we hear voices lifted in Congress to appropriate 

To the extent that materialism and selfishness, indulg- $10,000,000 or more to aid the hundreds of thousands of 
ence and fondness for worldly pleasures have crept into Poles who have been driven from their homes? Shall we 
the post-war life of the two decades since 1918, we see on earmark some of the war profits, which the present “em- 
almost every side in America an indifference to the higher bargo” law permits, so that at least we may give some of 
compensations. We see a love of self, of individual power, our dollars to the relief of humanity? Surely, the Con- 
of profits and possessions. Death, the inevitable end of gress which appropriated $100,000,000 for such relief in 
mortal man, decreed for everybody at some time, becomes 1919 and the America which helped the German people to 
an illogical, distant contingency. Anything, anything to get food after the armistice were not wrong about that, 
live, yes, even peace at any price! too? 

This is not an unnatural instinct. The desire for self- We shall stay out of war but it is important to examine 
preservation.is deeply imbedded in the human breast. But ourselves honestly and appraise accurately the reasons 
across the Atlantic and the Pacific are millions of persons for our aloofness with the hope that we may yet convert 
who willingly are giving up their lives for a cause, for a our neutrality into a constructive leadership to establish 
principle. They have forsaken their loved ones and go in the world a new association of free peoples. 
forth never to return. Let us at last make the world safe for democracy by 

How can they do this? When is a people ready for such being willing to recognize that all wars proceed from eco- 

a paramount sacrifice? How do they become spiritually nomic friction. Let us share with our fellow men the 

reconciled to the consequences of war? It must be that abundance that God gave us. For the world’s wealth 

they believe the purpose of life itself is to immortalize un- is not for humans to own but to manage as trustees for 

selfish service. ’ Divine Providence who alone is Master of us all. | 
One Year $2; Postage to Foreign Countries Extra. Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. _} 
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